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;CCONOMIC OUTLOOK FOR 3} ({2%/Unsettled Conditions 
eS EUROPE, U.S. and CANADA 

Question is Not How Much Can Germany Pay, But How 
: Much Can Allies Safely Receive Without | 


f Injuring Themselves 
i * Effect of U. S. Refusal to Accept Payment in Goods—Canada 


Crippled by Burden 


of Railways Due to 


Laurier and Late Governments. 


By JAMES MAVOR, Ph.D. 
Professor of Economics, University of Torento 


HERE is as yet slender indi-; 


cation of emergence of order 
out of economic chaos. This 
cannot be wholly attributed to 
ie war, Among the various causes 


of it undoubtedly the foremost place 


must be given to the increase in pop- 
ulation especially in Austria, Ger- 
many and Russia. The pressure of 
' population in all of these countries 
- began to be very manifest between 

' 1890 and 1900. Among its conse- 
advances in the 
decline in agricul- 


ue 


value of land and 


"tural wages. The small towns be- 


came congested and rapidly con- 
tributed additional population to the 

. cities. Emigration from Central and 
Eastern Europe became vigorous in 
the middle of the decade mentioned 
continued during the subsequent 
Meanwhile industrialization 

tral Europe was accelerated 

: gh mere plentifulness in the 
~ Sapply of labour. In spite of social 
_ legislation which had been adopted 
. by Germany and Austria, there was 


much industrial discontent in these 
countries. While in Russia where 
social legislation had not developed 
materially industrial discontent ac- 
quired a_ distinctly revokintionary 
aspect. Revolutionary ideas having 
as aim the destruction of the politi- 


cal and social systems of Europe had 


in effect originated in the conditions 
_ of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. At that period, the work- 
ing class was not yet in the enjoy- 
ment of political power in any coun- 
- try; factory and other social legisla- 
tion was only being brought slowly 


into being, It was very natural that 


impatient spirits shou'd desire more 
Tapld progress and thus _revolution- 
ary. ideas had their rationale. The 
revolutionary ideas however had 
their birth not in the minds of mem- 
bers of the working class but in the 


professional and middle classes, even 


to a large extent among aristocrats. 
. Indeed the revolutionary ideas had al- 


ready succumbed to critical attacks 
dJargely by revolutionists themselves 
before they penetrated the working 
class mind. For example the social 
philosophy, if such it may be called, 


of Karl Marx had already been modi- 


‘fied beyond recognition and had even 
been discredited on its theoretic side 
by socialist revolutionaries long be- 
fore it found its practical exemplifi- 
¢ation in the Second Russian Revo- 
lution. The belated adoption of 
Banen by large numbers of work- 


smen in Russia and Austria, and 


y relatively smaller numbers in 
Germany and elsewhere has for that 
reason been received with a consid- 
erable degree of equanimity. Yet for 
a time it did appear as if the belated 
propaganda of Marxism was going 
to carry the working class world be- 
fore it and as .if the dictatorship of 
the proletariat was about to be wide- 
ly applied notwithstanding repeated 
exposure of the fundamental un- 
soundness of the idea. 

The political collapse of the Central 

’ Empires and of Russia which follow- 
er their military defeat offered an, 


opportunity to the extreme elements. 
In Russia they succeeded in obtain- 
ing the mastery of the government, 
but elsewhere they failed. 


Then the people of Germany, Aus- 


tria and Hungary wisely determined 
to make the best of a sufficiently ser- 
ious situation. The last mentioned 
though not ravaged by the war had 
been restricted by the Peace to a 
smaller area than formerly; but the 
natural fertility of the plains of 
which Hungary is now composed is 
great enough to enable that country 
to be readily able to recover from 
the depression due to the unsuccess- 
ful war. Austria similarly in re- 
spect to area suffers from the disad- 
vantage of possessing a region insuf- 
ficient of itself to sustain its one 
great city (Vienna) as well as its in- 
dustrial towns. Food therefore must 
be imported.’ While the new Austria 
is thus by no means self contained it 
nevertheless possesses many crafts 
which are practised with great skill 


by its people and experience has al- 


ready shown that the channels of 
trade and finance which caused 
Vienna to exist have not been mater- 
ially altered. It is true that the 
trade movement is sluggish; but such 
movement as there is, still passes 
through Vienna. At one moment it 


was expected that Prague would take 


the place occupied by Vienna in fin- 
ence; but this has not happened. In 
spite of the excessive decline in the 
foreign exchange of the Krone, and in 
spite of the financial difficulties of 
the Government, the situation in Aus- 
tria is by no means desperate. 


In Hungary and Austria, the ques- 


tion of indemnities or reparations 
is not an urgent affair. Their fin- 
ancial burdens have thus arisen from 
interior and not from exterior causes. 
Germany is otherwise situated. The 
chief cause of financial anxiety there 


is the daily necessity of providing 


large sums for the payment of the 


Reparations imposed by the Peace 
Conference. Subsidiary causes of 
anxiety are the provision of means 
to sustain the heavy pensions and 
invalidity charges due to the war and 
the subsidies and doles to which the 


Government has been obliged to sub- 
mit itself. The collection of taxes 


adequate to meet the enormous total 
has been found to be extremely dif- 
ficult. In consequence the German 
budget has presented a series of de- 
ficits. Im order to meet these de- 
ficits, successive issues of paper 


money have been issued until the 


foreign exchange of the ‘mark has 
declined to an insignificant fraction 
of its par value. Meanwhile German 
exports are restricted, not merely by 
heavy import duties imposed upon 
German goods by foreign ‘countries, 
but also by heavy German export du- 
ties devised for the purpose of off- 
setting the effect of the fall in ex- 
change. There are many idle fac- 
tories or parts of factories in Ger- 
many, for during the war factories 
were extended and built in order to 
rovide munitions; but there is as 
(Continued on Page 21) 


In International Trade 
Matter for Surprise, However, that the 


Decline in Volume Has Not. Been Even 
Greater Than It Has Been 


By GRAHAM F. TOWERS 
Superintendent Foreign Trade Dept., Reyal Bank of Canada 


Ti CONDITIONS under which 


international business has been 


conducted during 1921 have 
been such that surprise is occasion- 
ed not by the fact that trade has 
declined, but by the fact that it has 
not fallen off even to a greater de- 
gree. The commercial interdepend- 
ence of the nations of the world by 
now is commonly realized. And this 


means that the collapse of Russia 


and sections of Central Europe is a 
matter of moment to Canada, whether 
or not the countries concerned ever 
were customers of ours. They were 
good customers of the countries to 
whom we sold our products, and their 
incapacity to buy on the usual scale 
has an éffect on Canadian business 
which is none the less actual for be- 
ing indirect. Furthermore, many of 
our own customers have not yet re- 
covered from the effects of the war. 
Europe does not provide the usual 
excellent market for Canadian prod- 


ucts. And because the United States 


also is affected, their business slack- 
ens, their advertising declines, their 
consumption of newsprint falls off, 
and we ship less paper to them, in- 
stead of the larger quantities which 


our increased capacity makes possible, 
The British West Indies depend for 


prosperity on Europe and the United 
States. Because they are not -freely 
selling their crops, they cannot buy 
from us on the increased scale which 
the new preferential tariff warrants. 


So the thing spreads. 
In the face of these adverse con- 


ditions our export trade has main- 
tained a volume which must be con- 
sidered most satisfactory, though the 
value of both imports and exports 
is naturally considerably lower this 
year than last. These are the figures 


for the first nine months of 1921, 


ere 


as compared with the same _ period 
of the preceding year. 


1920 1921 
Excess Excess 

of of 
Impts. Expts. Impts. Impts. 

January- 

March 237 
April- 
June .. 191 


July-Sep- 
tember 187 ‘56 


$615 $556 $59 $201 


The decline in the value of exports 
is one of 34 per cent. As general 
wholesale prices during the nine 
months of 1921 were about 27 per 


cent. lower than durjng the nine 
months of 1920, the decline in vol- 
ume evidently is not excessive. More- 
over, the figures of average prices 
referred to were taken from the 
Canadian Government {Index Num- 
ber, which is based on 278 commodi- 
ties of all sorts.Were we to take the 


price index of wheat, which is one 
of the most important commodities 
exported, we would find the decline 
in price to be eonsiderably greater 
than 27 per cent. The volume of 


wheat exports in the 1921 period was 
actually greater than in 1920, though 


their value was less. 

The nine months referred to result- 
ed in an adverse balance, or excess 
of imports, amounting to some 59 
millions of dollars, which compares 


with an adverse balance of 201 mil- 
lions for the same period of the pre- 


ceding year. The most favorable 
quarter of the whole year—the grain 
moving period of October to Decem- 
ber—is still to come. Last year this 
quarter resulted in a favorable bal- 


218 


164 


19 


27 


36 


109 


174 13 
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ALL HANDS ON DECK! 
Captain Lierp @nercs: ‘Now. me lads! Shake @ leg, shake @ leg!" 


—The Matt (Birmingham). 
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Labor Unions are Opposed to 
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INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY IS —__ 
DEPENDENT ON IMMIGRATION 


Bringing in Foreign Workers 


Who Will Take Lower Wages Than They 


Are Demanding 


Highly Important That There Should Be More People On 
The Land—Too Many People in The 


¥ Cites, Says 


Dr. Shortt. 


By ADAM SHORTT, C.M.G., LL.D. 


Board of Historical 


HE problems of immigration 

are more numerous and im- 

| portant than commonly indi- 
cated in popular discussion. They lie 
at the very roots of national char- 


acter, and virtually determine the 
ultimate destiny of a country such 
as ours among the nations of the 
world. Many of these ultimate prob- 
lems, however, are largely obscured 
and ignored though the more immed- 
late and pressing economic aspects 
of the subject which so continually. 
claim public attention. It is true 


that, of recent years, some of the 
more important aspects of immigra- 
tion, such as those connected with the 
mental and physical condition of the 
immigrants, are being treated more 
seriously. To some considerable ex- 


tent, no doubt, this may be due to 


& more alert and far reaching con- 
sciousness of the economic conse- 
quences of rendering certain classes 
of immigrants and their immediate 
dependents, burdens upon the char- 


itable and criminal institutions of the 


country. 

Hitherto, however, the discussions 
on immigration in our legislatures 
and in the public press, and their 
ultimate reflection in the laws relat- 
ing to immigration, have dealt almost 
entirely with the economic aspects of 


of the subject, The capitalists are 


apt to favor a miscellaneous immi- 
gration, as bringing workers to their 
factories at reasonable rates, and 
customers for their goods within 
protectable areas. On the other 
hand, the trade unions and their 


leaders are naturally opposed to the 


immigration of craftsmen and labor- 


ers, more particularly from those 
races and countries where lower rates 
of remuneration prevail. As regards 
the laws relating to immigration 
which have been placed upon the stat- 
ute book, one finds that, in the letter 


of them at least, the demands and 


general policy of the labor unions 
have been the more effective. 

That there is, at certain periods at 
least, a quite admissible and practical 
basis for the attitude of organized 
labor, cannot be denied. Through 
vastly improved and extended means 


of transport, almost all parts of the 


world are brought into actual com- 
munication with eacheother. As a 
result, the older ties of race and lo- 
cality have been correspondingly 
weakened. The laboring classes of 
the world, having’ but few economic 
ties to check their migration, tend to 


become an increasingly fluid element 


in the world’s population. Hence, in 
the absence of any legal or other 
artificial barriers to immigration, 
they respond with remarkable free- 
dom to world variations in employ- 
ment and remuneration. The inevit- 
able tendency of this must be to ul- 
timately bring all parts of the labor 
market to the same level of real, 
if not of monetary wages. 
Before The War 
In Canada, during the period from 
1900 to 1912, the country was under- 
going a remarkable economic expan- 


Publications, Ottawa. 


sion largely on the basis of the in- 
vestment of hundreds of millions of 
borrowed capital in extensive public 
utilities and rapidly expanding towns 
and cities, This condition provided a 


constantly expanding field for the 
employment of labor on a steadily 
rising wage basis. While, therefore, 
the immigration acts, in the letter of 
them, still encouraged only agricul- 
tural settlers, farm laborers and 
domestic servants, steadily increasing 
numbers of immigrant workers of, 
both sexes, entirely innocent of the 
intention of engaging in either of 
these favored occupations, flocked in- 
to the country and passed directly in- 
to various industrial and commercial 
lines in the cities and larger towns 
of the east, while in the west they 
engaged in the construction and oc- 


cupation of rising towns and boom- 
ing cities. So long as this influx did 
not glut the labor markets or depress 
wages, the trade unions contented 
themselves with an occasional half- 


hearted technical protest, which serv- 


ed to remind the government and the 
capitalists that restrictive and selec- 
tive immigration was still a national 
pelicy, and might be appealed to 
more extensively at a future date. 
Meantime, the new-comers were ra- 


pidly enfolded in the trade unions, : 


becoming auxiliaries for the raising 


of wages and the future maintenance 
of trade union standards. 


High Wages And Unemployment 
The suspended animation of the 


restrictive features of the immigra-: 


tion laws has come to an end. No 


longer is there indefinite employment 
for new-comers in all lines at ex- 
ceptionally high wages. especially 
those attained through ‘war condi- 
tions. Inducements to leave the war 
exhausted regions of Europe are suf- 
ficiently pressing while much higher 


rates of wages in America, in con- 


trast with those of Europe, are tempt- 


ting enough in the eyes of the pros- 
pective emigrants. It is true, how- 
ever, that, while regular wages in 
Canada have been sustained by the 
trade unions at approximately war 
rates, this very achievement is stead- 


ily lessening the amount of employ- 
ment to be had, while depleting the 


reserve funds of several important 
trade unions. Thus the _ attractive- 
ness of a high rate of wages is, in 
point of fact, increasingly counter- 
balanced by the steadily diminishing 
opportunity to obtain employment on 


that basis. Such a situation, there- 


fore, presents fallacious promises of 
prosperity to the foreign workman 
seeking to better his lot by emigra- 
tion. Moreover, the maintenance, 
even on a diminished basis, of em- 
ployment at a high wage rate, means 
also the maintenance, on an undimin- 
ished basis, of a high cost of living. 
But lack of employment in the face 
of a high cost of living rounds 
out the evil situation’ of the 
wage earner. If, however, the immi- 
grant laborer should arrive under the 


(Continued on page 31) 
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INDUSTRIA 


-RESEARCH—Industries 


THE FINA 


es 


Should Follow Universities 


Up to the Present Little Has Been Done by the Manufacturers— 
National Research Institute Approved by the Commons—Central 
Experts with Different Guilds to Carry On Own Investigation In 


Government Laboratories 


; UTTAN, Form Honorary Administrative Chairman, Advisory Council for 
ere rT clentifie and Industrial Research 


N 1916 the Government of Canada 
I by Order-in-Council established 
é an Hohorary Advisory Council 
‘ for Scientific and Industrial Research. 
This corresponds very closely in or- 
ganization to the National Research 
Council of the United States, and was 
modelled ‘largely on the Advisory 
Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research in Great Britain, which has 
now become the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research of the 
British Government. 


Best Economic Results 


Among the duties assign 
a Council, we were required to ascer- 
tain and tabulate the various agencies 
conducting research in the universi- 
ties and in the industries, but espec- 
ially to make ourselves, to quote from 
the Government mandate, “acquainted 
with the problems of a technical and 
scientific nature that are met with by 
our productive and industrial inter- 
ests, and to. bring them into contact 
with the proper research agencies for 
solving these problems, and thus link 
up the resources of science with the 


be solved by us in a way to give the;ciding on the technical processes and 
best results under the conditions as|methods which require and would 
we found them in Canada. We re-|justify investigation, and the condi- 
cognized that the liaison between |tions under which they should be un- 
science and its applications could |dertaken. 

only be effected by organized effort, “Trade Guild” With Own Specialists 


by bringing about an intimate co-op- 
eration between those who could set 
and those |number of 


the industrial problems 


We are establishing in Canada a 
associations for research 


whose training and knowledge would |in the industries, similar to those in 


aid in their solution. 
Central Research Bureau 


England and the United States. 
These trade guilds for research, as we 
call them, will pay their own spec- 


We finally decided in 1917 upon the | jalists, the Institute providing the 


policy of establishing a Central Re- 


industrial research. As finally de- 
veloped and outlined in Bill 116 of 
this year’s Parliament, the National 
Canadian Research Institute was 
practically unanimously approved by 
the Cabinet and passed the House of 
Commons without division, but, owing 
to an unexpected attack of economy 
on the part of the Senate, the Bill 
was not confirmed but postponed un- 
til next session. , 


Special Grant of $100,000 
Notwithstanding the vote of the 


laboratory accommodation and facili- 


ed to us as|search Institute for both scientific and |ties available in its building without 


rental, a nominal charge only being 
made for power and materials. Sev- 
eral of these associations are now be- 
ing organized. 

Laboratories at Firm’s Disposal 

Under conditions to be determined 
in each case, laboratories will be 
placed at the disposal of individual 
industrial firms, for study of im- 
provements in success and utilization 
of by-products. The length of time 
these laboratories may be occupied 
and the conditions of secrecy regard- 
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scientific and technical officers ap- 
pointed by the Research Council, 
which latter body shall prescribe their 
remuneration and tenure of office, al- 
ways subject to the approval of the 
Governor in Council. The Director 
will be given a very free hand and 
will receive a salary commensurate 
with his responsibilities. 

A good reference library will be 
provided, the nucleus of which is al- 
ready in existence. Bulletins and re- 
prints will be regularly issued to keep 
the general public and the industries 
in touch with the character and ex- 
tent of the investigations. 

The Institute will not be a depart- 
ment of the Government, but one of 
the activities of the Research Council. 
The Research Council and the Govern- 
ment are equally determined to keep 
the Institute free from political in- 
fluence and party patronage, hence 
the powers given the former to make 
all scientific and technical appoint- 
ments and fix salaries. Only clerks 
and non-technical employees are to be 
appointed through the Civil Service 
Commission of the Government. 

We hope that such an Institute will 
give us the following results:— 


Results Expected 


1.—It will bring into harmonious 
and profitable contact men interested 
and skiiled in fundamental or academic 
research and those interested in the ap- 
plications of science to industry. 

2.—It will offer a career in Canada 
to the young graduate who has shown 
capacity as a scientific scout in some 
field of science. We realize, to quote 
H.G. Wells, that “to educate without 
creating opportunity is to set a bonus 
upon he export of national ability.” 
It will stimulate and develop the grad- 


on a commercial scale. While we are 
most anxious to have the industries 
take a great part in the work of the 
Institute, it is ngt sufficient for Can- 
ada to provide only for guilds for re- 
search and individual industrial invest- 
igation. Industries work for the pro- 
fit of today, but the Institute must alsc 
look to the preservation of the national 
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wealth of the future, It app 
Research Council 
grounds of economy of 

and ease of research control, 
lication of effort in the ¢ 
Canada’s resources 

the work of the 
Governments should be 

if not entirely done away - 
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uate schools in science, and will in turn 
be a source of supply of men, capable 
of conducting real research, for the in- 


dustries and universities of Canada. 


labor and capital employed in pro- 
duction so as to bring about the best 
possible economic results.” 


Little Research Among Industries 

As a result of a careful survey of 
the research carried on in Canada and 
the scientific organization of the in- 
dustries, we were reluctantly compel- 
led to recognize the fact that scientific 
research in Canada was practically 
‘eonfined to the laboratories of two or 
three of our universities and one or 
two departments of the Government. 


Senate, the Cabinet gave us a special |ing the work, will be similar to the 
grant of $100,000, which will enable |requirements of the Mellon Institute. 
us this year to make a small begin-|}y this phase of its activities, the Re- 
ning by securing a site and prepar-|scarch Institute will parallel the Mel- 
ing detailed plans of the buildings. |jon Institute with this difference, in- 
The first building will be a four-story |stead of being maintained by private 
unit, 200 by 60, with a well designed |endowment it will be endowed by the 
power plant attached, capable of ex-| Government of the country. 

tension and adjustment. It will be on : 

a site near Ottawa, sufficiently large | Central Bureau More Suited to 

to give ample room for expansion, 5 Canada eis 

with a flexible organization to enable; The difficulties in equipping and 
its activities to be adapted to the|manning any single institute capable 


Ottawa 


3.—It will encourage the organiza- 
tion of industries into guilds for re- 
search to enable each industry, as a 
whole, to meet competition by provid- 
ing them with laboratories, Relieved of 
the expense of building and maintain- 
ing a laboratory, a group of kindred 
industries could well afford to pay a 
specialist, or 4 group of researchers, a 
salary that would attract efficient men 
even from Europe. 


Research On A Commercial Scale 


Managing Director eo 
Assistant Gen. Manager E. T. B. PENN 
Manager Toronto Branch - THOMAS 


OUR CHIEF WORK IS EXECUTOR OF 
Free advice given on all financial matters. C. 


So far from there being any research 
in the industries, we found the ab- 
sence of any scientific control to be 
the rule rather than the exception. 
The industries were in the rough, 
pioneer stage of organization. 


Training Men For Research 


By means of lectures, bulletins and 
addresses before the Canadian Clubs 
and Boards of Trade throughout the 
Dominion, and frequent conferences 
with the branches of the Manufactur- 
‘rs Association, we successfully di- 
rected attention to the value of scien- 
tific method and research. A demand 
for university trained men in the in- 
dustries resulted. The Council be- 
gan at once to aid in training men 
for research by establishing a system 
of studentships and fellowships to en- 
courage graduates of special ability 
to enter the field of research, thus 
providing trained minds for funda- 
mental and technical research. By 
means of this system of fellowships 
we are sending this year over fifty of 
the best graduates of our universities 
into scientific research work in grad- 
uate schools. 


Studied Conditions in Europe © | 


We gave substantial financial as-| 

. sistance to researches, both academic | 
and industrial, on the whole with very 
satisfactory results. During the sum- | 
mer of 1917 we cast about to find 
some comprehensive and effective sys- 
tem by which scientific and industrial 
research in Canada could be develop- 
ed. We naturally studied the plans 
for promoting industrial research un- 
der construction or actually in pro- 
gress in Great Britain, the other do- | 
minions of the Empire, as well as in| 
France and Italy. We were kept in- 
formed by correspondence with the 
National Research -Council of the 
United States regarding their plans | 
and organization. We were in the! 
fortunate position of having a clean | 
shéet on which to make our | 
Canada had no national scientific or- 
ganizations, no bureau of standards, 
no national physical laboratory, nor | 
privately endowed institutes for re- | 
search. — | 


Confined to Large Universities | 


The technical and scientific labora- 
tories of the various departments of 
the Federal Government were isolated 
units, each intent on its special work, 
doing it well but with ‘no co-ordination 
or co-operation and not in intimate re- 
lations with the industries of the 
country. The universities were sim- 
ilarly isolated from the industries 
and, with one or two exceptions, 
teaching and administration work ab- 
sorbed all the energies of the staff 
and all the available resources. Train- 
ing in research was confined to two 
or three of our large universities. 


Bridging The Gap 


The difficult task of bridging the 
gap which separates science from its 
application to industries is one which 
has in recent years called for the 
closest consideration of the leaders in 
science in every country. This prob- 
lem, so vital to every nation, had to 


| 


varying requirements of a rapidly ;¢f carrying on more than a fraction 


growing country like Canada. 

The activities of the Institute may 
be classified briefly as follows: 

1.—It will be the Bureau of Standards 
for Canada and will have charge of the 
standardization and certification of the 
scientific and technical apparatus and 
instruments for the Government ser- 
vice and for use in the industries and 
laboratories of Canada; and the deter- 
mination of the standards of quality of 
the materials used in the construction 
of public works and of the supplies used 
in the various branches of the public 
service. As applied to the industries, 
it will investigate methods of stand- 
ardization and measurement generally, 
the physical and mechanical properties 
of such materials as are used by a large 
number of industries. The unification ; 
of standards will be carried on in as- 
sociation with the Committee on Engin- 
eering Standards, now doing excellent 
work in Canada. 

2.— Closely associated with its func- 
tion as a Bureau of Standards, it will 
carry on fundamental research in chem- 
istry, physics and related fields, invest- 
igations similar to those engaging the 
attention of university professors in 
scientific laboratories. 

8.— Investigations in biochemistry 
and bacteriology, both general and as 
applied to such industries as the fish- 
eries and packing industry. 

4.— Investigation undertaken on re- 


| commendation of the Research Council 


from time to time, to promote the uti- 
lization of the natural resources and 


| valuable waste materials of the country. 


Permanent Staff of Experts 


The type of research work describ- 
ed under these four heads will be 
carried on by the permanent staff of 
the Institute, associated with special- 
ists engaged from time to time. The 
heads of departments will be chem- 
ists, physicists, engineers and other 
scientists who haye already shown 
high capacity for investigation, and 
will be allowed the greatest possible 
opportunity to carry on fundamental 
research, each along his own line. We 
de not intend to lose sight of the 
significance of the individual in re- 
search. Co-operation in investigations 
of national importance requiring the 
combined efforts of chemists, phy- 
sicists and engineers will be planned 
by the director in council with the 
heads of departments, when such 
problems meet with the approval of 
the Research Council. 

This group of twelve or fifteen 
highly qualified investigators will 
form an advisory body for the indus- 
trial specialists who will be engaged 
by the Research Council or paid by 
the industries “to conduct investiga- 
tion and standardization at the re- 
quest of any group of industries in 
Canada concerning the materials used 
by them or of the products of such 
industries.” 


Improve Technical Processes 
They will, from time to time, assist 
in and act as consultants in “re- 
searches undertaken with the object 
of improving the technical processes 
and methods used in the industries of 
Canada, and of discovering new pro- 
cesses and methods which may pro- 
mote the expansion of existing, or the 

development of new industries.” 
The Director, in consultation with 
the Research Council or a committee 
of the Council, has the power of de- 


of the manifold industries of the 
United States or of Great Britain are 
almost insuperable. This, we have 
concluded, is not the case in Canada. 
A central Research Institute, having 
functions such as described, is appli- 
cable to a country like Canada, hav- 
ing comparatively few very large in- 
dustries and a number of unimportant 
ones scattered over many thousands 
of miles many of these industries are 
quite isolated from sources of infor- 
mation and materials for research. 


Remuneration for Discoveries 


The difficult question of remunera- 
tion for valuable and patentable dis- 
coveries has been left largely to the 
discretion of the Research Council. 
Article 16 dealing with this subject 
which is of general interest, reads as 
follows: “All discoveries, inventions 
and improvements in processes, ap- 
paratus or machines, made by a mem- 
ber or any number of members of the 
technical staff of the Institute, shall 
be vested in the Council and’ shall be 
made available to the public under 
such conditions and payment of fees 
or royalties or otherwise as the Coun- 
cil may determine, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Governor in Council. 
The Council may pay to technical of- 
ficers of the Institute and to others 
working under its auspices, who have 
made valuable discoveries, inventions 
or improvements in processes, appar- 
atus or machines, such bonuses or 
royalties as in its opinion may be 
warranted.” The intention of the 
Council is to give the investigator a 
liberal share in the commercial rights 
of all such discoveries. Its function 
is to develop research, not to exploit 


May Patent His Results 

To illustrate this policy, all discov- 
eries of commercial value made by 
persons receiving grants of money 
from the Council to meet the expense 
of researches, many of which have in- 
dustrial applications, are practically 
the property of the investigator. The 
discoverer is given the right to patent 
his results, and except where the dis- 
covery is of nationa] importance, he 
reaps the whole benefit of his re- 
search. The extent to which he will 
participate, if he is not given the en- 
tire proceeds of his patent, depends 
largely on the part played by the 
grant in bringing about a successful 
result. In the case of inventions and 
discoveries made by technologists in 
the employ of the Government or by 
holders of Fellowships, eté., whose 
whole time is paid for by the Govern- 
ment or the Council, the conditions 
are different; the practice has been in 
these cases to allow at least a half in- 
terest in each patent taken out for 
Canada, the remainder being retained 
by the Government or Council and 
applied to.the advancement of re- 
search. The discoverer is, however, 
allowed to patent his results in other 
countries than Canada and receive the 
whole of the royalties, etc., resulting. 


Director in Charge 


The staff of the Institute will con- 
sist of a Director and a group of 


Obviously, industrial research in the 
Institute cannot be satisfactorily con- 
ducted beyond the laboratory or semi- 
commercial stage. The works themselves 
must deal with the technical research 
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write to 10 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, or 
Temple Building, Toronto 


The 


SSX 


Head Office 


Economic Stress 
prevailing for some time past has 


made very clear to the minds of 
Business Men the value of 


Life Insurance 
- Protection 


Che Dominion Life 


issues a Monthly Income Policy 
providing security for Wife, Child- 
ren, or other Dependents. 


ONTARIO 


MOTO TOTO OTTO 
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from $5.55 per gallon in September, jing reduced is rates again recent-|little doubt that the wast political 
1919, to $3.60 in October, 1921, a falljly. The industrial situation seems to|chaos is beginning to get straightened 
of 35.1 per cent. The history of rub-|be gradually clearing, and taking out. Should the Irish problem be 
|ber has been truly agonizing. Taking |everything into consideration there is (Continued on Page 26) 

“Para, Up-River Fine,” as our repres- 
entative, we find that the average 
price for the ten years, 1900 to 1909 
was about $1.04 per lb. In June 1921, 
it was selling at 15%c per lb. The 
rubber market, however, seems to be 
on the mend as at the end of October 
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es NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES this firmness will be maintained and 
’ probably bettered. Wool tells anoth- 
IN CANADA. er unhappy story. Ontario and Eas- 
tern low medium unwashed sold for 
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PRICES—They Have Fallen St Steadily and [| 
: 51 Relentlessly | 


Some Interesting Higiires and Comparisons—Our / Agricultural 
Products Have Been Particularly Affected—Few Were Realy 
For the Universal Landslide in Values — The Outlook for the 


Future 1 5,000 


HORSE-POWER 


AVAILABLE FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES IN 
THE CITY AND VICINITY OF QUEBEC, P. Q. 


75c per lb. during 1918; at the end 
of October, 1921, it fetched 16c in To- 
ronto, a decline of 78.6 per cent. 
Hides are another commodity which 


AVERAGE PRICES FOR PERIOD 
1900-1909 TAKEN AS BASIS 


OF 100 
MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP 


a Aes 1921, 
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| Canada, being mainly 


Se. 


. 34.7 July 1921 35.2 


ic para (ilichell) Sei 
tebe, mu 


farther than the wholesale prices, but 
when is remembered that the re- 
tail price index quoted above in- 


dudes only foodstuffs, while the 


wholesale index includes all commod- 
ities, an explanation will be found. 
agricultural in 
her. es ge has felt the fall in farm 


very severely, which is re- 
i the ‘retail prices in ~-foods; 


oor ‘he wholesale index: has been 


stabilized a little more by the inclus- 


ion of many commodities that have 
‘not fallen so violently. If, however, 


bacon were \Seiaphethiaay: live hogs 


62.1 per cent (from $23.75 to $9.00 
per cwt.), dressed hogs 58.3 (from 
$80.00 to $14.00) and bacon 46.7 
(from 62c per Ib. to-33c). Lard fell 
69.3 per cent., declining from 37%c 
per Ib. to 12%c in May, 1921, but}; 
subsequently rising to 20c, now stand- | 
ing at 7c, with a sure prospect of a 


— fall in face of the decline in 


Dairy Predicts 


In the class of dairy products, but- 
ter declined’ from 70c per lb. in De- 


cember, 1919, to 32c in May 1921, a 
fall of 54.8 per cent., but has since 


risen to 37c per lb. Cheese, new 
large, fell from 84c per lb. in March, 
1921, to 20c in October, 1921, a de- 
cline of 46.8 per cent. Eggs fell 
from 85c a dozen in January, 1920, to 

33c in May, 1921, a decline of 61.1 


per cent, but have since tengpad to 
54e a dozen. 


Other Food Stuffs 
Among other foodstuffs, the most 


"| sensational fall has been in granulat- 


case the peak was reached in July 
a, it stood at $26.91, while 
lowest fi was reached in Aug- 
it stood at $21.98, a 
decline of 14.6 per cent... From 
figures it is not very difficult to 
what is holding up the cost of 


Grains 


The decline in grains has been very 
-heavy. No. 1 Northern Wheat, from 
a maximum of $3.15, at which it 
stood from May to the third week .in 


August, 1920, touched $1.03 in the} 


_ first week of November, 1921, at Win- 


nipeg, a total decline of 67.3 per cent. 


~ Oats, No. 2 White Ontario, at Toron- 
_ to, declined from $1.10 in August, 
Mae. 1920, to 39 cents in November, 1921, 


.a decline of 64,5 per cent. Corn, 


 htaerleat No. 8, yellow, at Toronto, 


fell from $2.49 in the first week in 
August, 1920, to 57%¢c in November, 
1921, a total decliné of 76.6 per cent. 


= In comparison with these we may note 
_ the prices for flour and oatmeal. 
F 


Flour, winter wheat first . patents, 


| which touched a maximum of $18.70 


. Per bbl. had fallen to $8.30 at the end 


J of October, 1921, a total decline of 


_a decline of 37.9 per cent. 


89.3 per cent., while oatmeal from a 
peak of $7.25 per 98 Ibs., fell to $4.50, 
The dif- 


ference between the prices in the raw 


" product, the semi-finished article, and 


the finished article cannot better be 
observed than in the declines in 


wheat, flour and bread where the raw 


- material fell 67.3 per cent, the semi- 


finished article 39.3 per cent., and the 


finished article 31 per cent. 


Animals. and Meats 


‘We may again conveniently com- 
Pare the three stages in the meat 
markets, the live animals, the whole- 


' sale price and the retail price to the 


consumer, Thus, butchers steers de- 


clined from $16.00 per cwt. in. July,| 
- 1920, to $6.00 in November, 1921, a 


decline of 60 per cent. Beef, dressed 
hindquarters, from $34.00 per cwt. in 
August, 1920, to $15.00 in November, 


ed sugar, which fell from $24.21 per 
ewt., in July, 1920, to $7.94 in July, 


1921, a decline of 67.2 per cent., but 
later rose in August to $9.09, falling 


again to $8.84 in September and 
$8.34 in October. Rice fell from 15c 


per Ib, in September, 1920, to 6%c 


in October, 1921, a decline of 56.6 per 
cent. Tea fell 30 per cent., from 50c 
per lb. to 385c, coffee fell 38.4 per 
cent., from 39c per Ib. to 24c. 


Iron and Steel and Other Metals 
Common bar, % in., iron fell from 


$5.50 to $3.25, a decline of 40.9 per 

cent. Cast steel:fell from 24%c per 
Ib. to 22c, a decline of 10.2 per cent., 
and galvanized sheets, “Queen’s 
Head” 24 gauge, fell from $12.65 to 
$7.65 per cwt., a decline of 39.5 per 
cent. The per cwt. declines in the 


other metals have been as follows:— 


Lead, 50 per cent., from $12.00 per 
ewt. to $6.00 in March, 1921, with a 
subsequent rise to $6.75. Copper, 48.4 
per cent., from 38c per Ib. to 17c. Tin, 
52.7 per cent. Zinc fell 50 per cent., 
from 26c per Ib. to 13c. Silver has 


shown some unpleasant sensational 


-|vagaries having actually touched 


$1.39 an oz. in New York in 1920, and 
fell to 54c in February 1921, but sub- 
sequently reacted strongly, going to 
over 7lc per oz. in September 1921. 
Coal oil declined from 29% per gal- 
lon in November, 1920, to 17% in 


August, 1921, a fall of 40.6 per eent., 
but rose again to 20c in October. In 


paints, taking “C. P. C.” colors as our 
representative the decline has been 


Trend of Wholesale Prices 


Oct. 
; Commodity 1921 
c 

Rubber, Para, Ib...-. $ .22%.$ 


Wool, Un- 
mn Ib. .. 16 


was. 
Cotton, Ra 

Up Miaa., 19.2 
Hides, Poser : 5 


Leather, ‘ 
Span. Sides, Ib. 
Iron Bar, cwt 


Galv, Sheets, “Queen's 
hes, ‘ewt.. 


Tin, Ib. 
Zine, lb. 


Cement, bbl. 


Paints, Coloured... 
Coal Oil, gal. 
Pine, 1 in M. feet. 


Newsprint, Ib. 
Flour, First 


Patents, per bbl. 


Beef Dressed 
H’ quarters, cwt. 
Mutton Light 
Dressed, cwt. 
Pork Shop Hogs 
Dressed, 
Bacon, Breakfast, 1b 


eeeteeeerert 


Whitefish, esc aa 
Butter, Ib. 
Cheese, 

New Large, Ib. 
Sugar 

Granulated, 
Rice, Siam. 


Tea, Hyson. ron 


Ib... 
Coffee, = .. 


Potatoes, Ontario 


Sept. 
1921 


July Oct. 
1921 1914 


Aug. 
1921 


c c 6 ec 
18% §$ 17 $ 17 $ 53 
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21.2 
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110.00 
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16.00 
19.00 
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14.00 
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25 % 
7.94 
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35 
24 


15% 
6.36 
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have shown a most disastrous fall, 
city butcher sveen flats have declined 
in the Toronto market from 40c per 
Ib. to 5c, or 87.7 per cent., which is the 
greatest decline of any single com- 
modity. Leather, on the other hand, 
has only fallen from 78c per lb. to 
57c for “Spanish sides,” a decline of 
26.9 .per cent. In lumber, pine has 
fallen from $110 per M feet to $85, 
a decline of 22.7 per cent. 


The Present Situation 


We have now traced, by reference 
te a few of the great staple commodi- 
ties, the course of the great decline 
in wholesale prices. No one can pre- 
tend that this phenomenal fall has 
been anything but disastrous, Every- 
one knew that prices would have to 
decline sooner or later; few, perhaps 
none, were ready for this universal 
landslide. Prices have fallen with a 
monotonously steady momentum at an 
average of a little less than 4 per 


cent, a month. It is true that they 


became firmer during the summer of 
1921, and for. a few months were 
practically at an equilibrium, but the 
centinued weakness in all grains 
seems to promise little hope of an up- 
ward movement, at least for some 


time. It is true.that the stock mark- 


et, that strange and often true pro- 


phet of coming events, has been show- 
ing a slightly upward tendency, and 
money is certainly getting much 
cheaper, both the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Bank of England hav- 


Bright Spots In The 


- We own and offer suit- 


able sites for industrial 
plants, with railway and 
water facilities, continu- 
ous power, lots of room 


for housing and ‘good 
labor market. 


Write for Particulars. 


THE QUEBEC RAILWAY, LIGHT, 
HEAT & POWER Co. 


° 


Limited 
QUEBEC, P.Q. 


e Industrial Outlook 


The accompanying cartoon aptly illustrates the lesson we have been endeavoring 


to inculcate by this series of advertisements, viz., that the present trouble with busi- 

’ ness is not so much that buyers refuse to buy as "that sellers have discontinued their 
efforts or have made no special efforts to sell. We have given instance after instance 
of companies who have increased their business this year in spite of the general de- 
pression, yet in the very same lines in which these firms are engaged there are others 
who are bewailing the fact that business has gone to pieces. 


Various reasons have been stated by the firms whose records we have given for 


the gratifying results re- 
ported, but one feature is 
always present, that is, in- 
creased sales effort. This 
is evidently the indispens- 
able method which must 


accompany every other 


form of special endeavor. 

Business can be secured 
by energetic salesmanship, 
judicious advertising to 
the merchant and to the 
general public is more es- 
sential and more impor- 
tant to-day than ever -be- 
fore.. Our contention that 
where there is a will there 
is a way has been conclu- 


sively proved and it rests 


with each manufacturer 
or merchant himself to de- 
vise exceptional methods 
to keep business moving 
at its normal level or to 


increase it, instead of be- 


ing content to sit still and 


await the coming of better 
times. 


SaaS _coe eT 


You can send your sales 


message throughout Can- 


ada from Coast to Coast 
“by means of the following 
MacLean publications, all 
of which are members of 


the Audit Bureau of Cir- 


culations. Information re- 
garding circulation, adver- 
tising rates and fields cov- 
ered will be furnished on 


application. 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd. 143-153 University Ave. Toronto 


Publishers of :- 


What’s Wrong? 


NOUSE OF ME LAYING IN A STOCK 
WHEN NOBODY'S GOT ANY 
MONEY TO SPEND! 


CLose OUR 
BUSINESS 
ey 
At os vf 


AY PARAS: , 


MANUFACTURER, 


What’s Wrong? 


Darling in Des-Moines Register 


Moral: It isn’t the public that has quit spending so much as it is business 
that has quit selling. 


The Financial Post 
Canadian Grocer 


Hardware and Metal 


Dry Goods Review 
Men’s Wear Review 


Bookseller and Stationer 
Canadian Machinery 


Canadian Foundryman 
Druggists’ Weekly MacLean’s Magazine 


Power House Farmers’ Magazine 
Canadian Motor and Implement Trade Journal 


Marine Engineering 
Printer and Pablisher 


Sanitary Engineer 


1921, a decline of 55.8 per cent, and 
rib roast, prime, per Ib, in Toronto, 


from 85c in August, 1920, to 25¢ in 


_ September, 1921, a decline of 28.5 
per cent. The declines in hogs, fed 
and watered, dressed shop hogs, andi 


Oatmeal, 98 Ibs... 
Eggs, Doz 
Tapioca, Ib. 


Beans, Hand- 
picked, Bush... 
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g Conditions Likely 


Prices of Wheat Have Undoubtedly Struck Bottom For Time 
Being—A Very Drastic Cut in Prices Has Been Faced—Increased 
Earnings by Big Exports—The Outlook for the Future 


ment control the milling com- 

panies of Canada experienced 
fluctuating conditions in the twelve 
months’ period ending August 31, 
1921, and these seem likely to be re- 
peated in the new fiscal year. There 
will not be, however,—and this should 
prove a favorable point,—the extreme 
declines in the prices of their pro- 
ducts, as it is: hoped that the price 
of wheat will not go much lower nor 
with it the price of flour. No matter 
what the industry, when an article 
that was selling for $14.85 a barrel 
in August, 1920 and $10.50 a barrel in 
August. 1921, and from the latter 
date until the present shows a further 
decline of $3.10 or a total of $7.45 on 
the original price of $14.85, losses are 
bound to be met with by all the mills, 
no matter how careful or how cau- 
tious they are in stocking up with 
wheat or with flour. 

These figures indicate that in a 
period of about fourteen months the 
mills of Canada-had to face a slump 
in flour prices of 50 per cent., a very 
drastic cut. Fortunately the decline 
did not take place overnight as in the 
case of several other industries, but 
occurred more gradually so that the 
resultant loss could be regulated more 
or less by the mills. In any case 
they had on hand at the time of the 
various declines, stocks of flour which 
had to be sold at a loss, as the mark- 
et never recovered from week to week 
or month to month. During this per- 
iod the price of wheat declined from 
about $2.81 a bushel to a price at 
time of writing of 1.18 after reach- 
ing the peak in 1917 of $3.25. Early 
in May, 1917, when the Grain 3 Ex- 
change in Winnipeg was practically 
closed. The price then ruling was $2.- 
95%. What saved the mills however, 
from the loss on stocks of wheat held 
in August 31, 1920, when the new crop 
began to come in, and when prices; 
soon became much lower, was the 
ruling whereby the Wheat Export) 
Company took over all the stocks on 
hand at the end of August at the! 
price the mills paid for it to the 
Board, during the preceding months. 
This was an action that was justified 
under the preceding conditions of fix- 
ed prices of wheat and flour, but was 
none the less a valuable protection to 
the milling industry. 

Cutting Prices To Get Business 


Not only was there a steady de- 
cline in the price of flour, but as a 
result of the absence of a brisk im- 
port demand of a couple of years pre- 
vious there was produced an indiffer- 
ent condition in the domestic market 
that resulted on many occasions in a 
condition of price-cutting among the 
mills, This in turn brought them 
lower net profits than they had had 
even under the limited amount al- 
lowed them through Government con- 
trol. : 

$69,000,000 Exported in 12 Months 


The export demand started in very 
poorly for the past fiscal year al- 
though it improved considerably in 
the last six months ending August 31. 
Figures taken from the report of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce 
at Ottawa show that the value of ex- 
ports of wheat flour from Canada for 
the twelve months ending August 31, 
1921, was $69,279,869, compared with 
$61,290,877 for the previous twelve 
months. The Government fiscal year 
which ends March 31, showed exports 
of flour of only $66,000,000 for the 
1921 period as compared with $94,- 
000.000 for 1920 and $99,000,000 for 
1919, the last figures being the high- 
est in the milling industry in Cana- 
da. 

Increased Earnings by Exports 


These figures carry , their - real 
meaning only when compared with 
those of a few years ago, when ex- 
ports of Canadian flour were far be- 
low the later records. For instance 
in 1910 the export value was under 
$15,000,000, while the total number of 
barrels was just over 3,000,000 as 
compared with over $9,000,000 in 1919 
and 1920. Away back in 1890 the ex- 
ports were only 115,000 barrels of a 
value of $521,000. The big increase 
in exports has been responsible for a 


‘ LTHOUGH freed. from Govern- 


heavy increase in the earnings of the ; 
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and November fell considerably below 
that of September, and at the present 
time no one is in a position to esti- 
mate what the demand will be during 
the next six or eight months. This 
is only natural and a condition com- 
mon to all industries, when this busi- 
ness will improve is also a matter up- 
on which no one at present can 
throw much light, any more than they 
can in any other industry. If ex- 
port improves in the near future the 
earnings of the mills will be well up 
to this past year; if it does not, the 
1922 figures will show a considerable 
decline over those of 1921, and 1920. 
No one looks for the 1919 figures to 
be equalled, perhaps for a year if in- 
deed, they ever wil] be, for this was 
reached through the sudden call from 
Europe for so many commodities a 
few months after the Armistice, when 
European production of flour, as most 
other commodities, was at a low ebb. 


Fordney Tariff Cut Down Exports 


The Fordney tariff which changed 
free entry of Canadian flour into the 
United States to a duty of 20 per 
cent ad. valorem proved a blow to 
the industry to the extent of exclud- 
ing most of the Canadian flour from 
that market. For some months of 
the present year trade with the Unit- 
ed States reached fairly large pro- 
portions although no one can esti- 
mate whether this quantity of export 
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would have been maintained had the 
Fordney Tariff not been imposed. A 
smal] quantity of Canadian flour still 
goes over to the United States in 
spite of the 20 per cent. duty but 
the handicap is too great for the 
most part to be overcome, The pos- 
sibility of any going over is first of 
all due to exchange which until very 
recently more than cut the duty in 
two, and also to a premium that was 
allowed »t Minneapolis for a time on 
cash flour. 

Taking the period of five months 
ending August 31, 1921, the exports 
to the United States amounted to 
150,247 barrels compared with 82,- 
858 one year ago, or a value of $1,- 
272,741 as compared with $1,024,970 
for the corresponding period of 19- 
20. This shows a quantity almost 
doub‘e that of last year although the 
sharp decline in price has brought 
the value down almost equal to that 
of 1920. 

The real effect of the Fordney tar- 
iff can be seen by comparing ship- 
ments say in March, April, and May 
with those since that time. For in- 
stance, in the month of April the 
shipments amounted to 97,282 bar- 
rels at a value of $892,784, as com- 
pared with an export of only 95 bar- 
rels at a value of $1,235 one year ago. 
But when it comes to the month of 
August with the Fordney tariff in 
full force the shipments were only 


EXPORTS FOR 6 MONTHS ENDED SEPT. 30 


1921 


16,600,618 
bbl. 1,930,571 
1,314,211 
156,801 
667,)84 

71,345 


To— 
United Kingdom 


Netherlands . . 
Newfoundland... ........$ 
« 


Roumania... 
“ 


142,897 

. 20,314 

$ 24,893,672 3 

bbl. 2,868,271 

$ 27,143,278 $ 

EXPORTS FOR 12 MONTHS ENDED MARCH 31 
1921 


Milled products 


To—. 
United Kingdom 


United States eo 
“ “ 


ae Ree avn eE bbl. 
Newfoundland... .........$ 
- Resa Wena eee 
Russia... 
“ 


$ 28,896,091 
bbl. 2,746,780 
12,023,090 $ a 
bbl. 1,187,750 
158,153 
18,174 
1,509,376 
139,267 
4,091,288 
308,509 


1920 1919 


9,420,864 $ 44,339,178 
852,764 bbl. 4,187,652 
1,159,738 $ 
93,747 bbl. 
641,749 3 
49,258 bbl. 
3,365,665 $ 
237,669 bbl. 
2,141,415 $ 
175,414 


281,159 


$ 
bbl. 
$ 
bbl. 
$ 
bbl. 
8 
bbl. 
$ 
bbl. 
$ 
bbl. 
$ 
bbl. 
$ 
bbl. 
$ 
bbl. bbl. 
$ 3 
bbl. bbl. 
$ $ 
bbl. bbl. 
$ 
bbl. 
$ 
bbl. 


$ 
bbl. 
$ 
bbl. 


$ 
bbl. 
23,460,944 
1,947,710 
25,957,665 


bbl. . 
$ 63,203,928 


1920 1919 


$ 61,494,045 $ 56,365,188 
bbl, 5,824,811 bbl. 5,254,254 
99,794 
bbl. 8,800 
$ 29,361,588 
bbl. 2,671,975 


bbl. 
$ 
bbl. 
$ 
bbl. 
3 


$ 

bbl. 63,565 
$ 94,262,928 
bbl. 8,863,068 


$ 104,793,347 $ 107,445,723 


The “Peak” of Flour Exports—and After 


1,387 barrels valued at $10,178 or 
shipments of August one year ago 
which was 4,950 valued at $68,232, or 
comparing April with August the 
shipments in April were 97,000 bar. ' 
rels as compared with a little over 
1,000 for the month of August. Dur- 
ing the month of June the tariff came 
into effect and the result was instan- , 
taneous, as the 
Canada dropped toa little over 
6.000 barrels. 


Great Britain Our Best Customer 


A study in detail of the export re- 
turns covering wheat flour and other 
milled products impresses with the 
wide extent of Canada’s markets, The 
United Kingdom stands always in 
the lead taking between one half and 
one-third of the total, while the Bri- 
tish West Indies and Newfoundland 

lare steady and substantial custom- 
| ers. 

Shipments in large volume were 
made during the latter part of the 
war and shortly after the Armistice, 
or even later under exceptional con- 
ditions, to Greece, to France, to Rou- 
mania and a few other countries, but 
these cannot be counted on for re- 
gular business by the Canadian mills, 
and indeed explain why the general 
view is that the peak was reached in 
1919, and it may be long before it is 
ever realized again. So far as 
France is concerned the mills report 
that there was an abundant harvest 
there and nothing is being imported 
from Canada. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment returns for the six months 
ended Sept. 30, 1921, show not a bar- 
rel shipped to France as compared 
with over 300,000 two years before. 
The tables given below indicate the 

sources of exports for two periods, 
the six months, and the twelve 
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ustments — 


By T. H. PENNER, Editor, Marine Engineering _ 


HE THIRD year after the arm- 
istice finds the outlook for 


shipments from ¢ 


capital and its benefits of ex- 
pert management have gone ahead 
revilacing their fleets with vessels 
suited to the particular trades that 
| the lines are engaged in, and pre- 
paring for the time when ocean carry. 
ing will again be on a normal basis. 
The large passenger carrying 

with definite trades and 

have also replaced their war 

with chips of a suitable type, 
carrying on. The great effect 

slump has been felt by many 

com organized 

years immediately 


cargo to the : <, he 
ships of the | 


the 
armistice, who bought ships at the]. 


ruling exorbitant rate, and made mon- 
ey for a short time on the exorbitant 
freight rates that were in force at 
the same time, . 

The difference in the shipping sit- 
uation may be readily understood b 
the prevailing prices for to 


shipping press of recent date 
vessels have changed hands at £6 per 
ton, or about $30 at normal exchange 
rates, the same vessel 

purchased in 1919 at a 


months covering the fiscal year that w 


ends March. 31. 
PREDICTS CHEAPER MONEY 


Governor Harding Says Financial 
Conditions Are Growing Better 


W. P. G. Harding, chairman of the 
U. S. Federal Reserve Bank System, 
this week stated that financial con- 
ditions were growing better, with 
rapid accumulation of'‘money in banks 
and easier interest rates. He predict- 
ed that there would be a great im- 
petus for business all over the world 
if the armament conference should 
result in a material reduction of naval 
and military expenses. This, he, said, 
would reduce taxes and releasé for 


there is little reli 
time to come. 
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other uses the large sums of money! 4, 


heretofore spent on war preparations. 


bludgeon other nations into giving 
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$30 per ton. 


ALL EMPLOYERS 


who look into 


GROUP INSURANCE — 


the value of this system 


makes a 


———= 


We are ready to outline 
the details and submit 
estimates upon enquiry § 


companies, and this applies mainly to, 

the larger mills, such as those whose ' f 

securities are listed, for it was these, ee months ended Aug. 31, 1921 6,886,560 
mainly, that naturally were called on: ; — year ended March 31, 1921 .. 6,017,032 
to increase their output to take care! oN Teeth mia YN re Ba NE ore Celene 
of the better demand, and indeed only 9/981,151 
mills of this description were able to 7,425,723 
increase materially their production. 6,400,214 
On the other hand, when exports feli per 
off this year the mills’ earnings re- caitaee 
flected the decline. 188, 


3,788,886 
Future Demand Uncertain 


8,049,046 
8,064,128 

So far as the new fiscal year is 
concerned export demand in October 


Aver. val. 
per bbl. 
$10.07 

11.08 
10.64 
10.86 

9.55 
6.39 
5.59 


Value 

$69,279,869 
66,520,490 
94,262,928 
99,936,696 
95,896,544 
47,473,474 
35,767,044 
24,610,946 
20,581,019 
19,970,689 
16,084,064 
13,854,790 
14,859,854 
521,383 
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UTOMOBILES—Manufacturers are Look- 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


ing for Better Things 


Believe that Lower Prices Will Be a Factor in the 
Market As Well As Encouraging New Users 
Business in Trucks is Also 


F 
s 
$0884 


. For replacements glone, therefo 


a a portion of it. 


Better Roads, More Cars 
Coupled with these calculations are 


_ the facts that in Ontario for example, 


ey 
iv’ 


Ds in 


~ 


~ 


the goods roads programme is being 


carried out in an extensive way and 


_ where better highways open the way 


there cars distribute themselves. The 
increase in motor licenses in this 
province during the past few years 
has been remarkable. For instance 


the total number of cars registered 
in Canada in 1903 was only 220. For 


~ 1920 the registration ran up te con- 


siderably over 400,000. Figures 
available up to the end of October 
1921 give registration for Ontario 
alone as 178,575 and it is estimated 


that for this whole year, or to the 


| end of December first the total wil 


ee 
A 


: 


= 39,288 

BORPIS psc csccccves 200004 
| ee 
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be over 180,000. A table given on 
this page reveals the development 
during five years in the various pro- 
vinces of Canada. 

In the United States the growth in 
motor traffic has been singularly 
rapid, From a statement prepared 
by L. P. Ayres of Cleveland it is seen 


that whereas the number of cars re- 
in that country in 1916 was 


B gistered 
‘| 3,678,000, the total number register- 
- ed in 1920 was 9,118,000, or almost 


3S 


three times as many. — 
As a basis for the belief that the 


business to be done in 1922 should 
be considerably larger in Canada 
than that of 1920, it has been found 
by questionnaires sent out that the 


use of motor cars has resulted in 


greatly increased efficiency. One of 
the large automobile firms of Ontar- 
io conducted a contest during this 
year to prove the value of the utility 
of cars and according to its report 
there was an increase in efficiency, 


98 a result of the service made pos- 
sible by cars, tp to as high as 300 


per cent in some cases. While low- 
er in many other instances it was 
nevertheless very high. This bears 
out a questionnaire sent broadcast by 


‘the National Automobile Chamber of 


Commerce in the United States, It 
was conducted to ascertain what 


In Traffic World 
STATISTICS OF 


“Replacement” 
of Motors—The 


Assuming More Important Proportions 


THE INDUSTRY 


CANADIAN EXPORT AND IMPORT BUSINESS IN AUTOMOBILES 
Imports for the six months ending September— : 


1920 
2,698,543 
6,388,031 
8,384,161 


1,179,397 
6,740,481 
1,216,547 


1,080,537 
6,219,053 
4,951,232 


The principal countries to which Canada exports automobiles and their parts are: 


Australia, Ind 
Africa, 


» Sweden and the Dutch East I 


New Zealand, China, » Brevetine, British East Africa, British West 
es, 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Capital invested by manufacturers of cars 


Making a total investment of 
Value of total ° 


$156,463,051 
377,480,047 


ERE ROVECESVA 0.08.66 cea oben cas 117 
The number of dealers in 1920 was 5,522; the number of those ‘isan oe 


retail business was 19 
dienated that 8 194,464 and 


the number of cars registered was 402,929. It is 


seg — number of cars in use represents one to every twenty-four people 


general average in the 


people found and the statistical re- 
sult of these ten thousand enquiries 
was that the average efficiency has 
been increased by 570,. In this. con- 
it is significant, and perhaps 
scarcely known by the public, that 
the cars in use in this country 
cent. are for business purposes 

one kind and another. 


It will be interesting to Canadians 
learn, farther, that from an auto- 
ile standpoint the best county 
Ontario is Kent. It has one car 
every nine people; also,— 
That Taq, of all the cars sold in 
comes in the $1,000 or less 
class. This estimate is based on the 
conditions in Ontario and 
estern Canada. The zemaining 26- 
is divided among 140 makes of 
Probable Production 


With regard to the probable 7 pro- 
duction for the coming year, it is es- 
timated by those in the trade that the 
average life of a car is ten years. 

re, it 


is calculated what the sales would be 
for 1922 even if no new buyers were 
found. On this ground it is assum- 
ed by one leading manufacturing con- 
cern that there will be at least 65,- 
000 cars sold next year. If new 


buyers are secured this output would 


be greatly increased of course. The 
estimated production value of cars 


United States is one car for every 13% 


put out in Canada in 1920 reaches the 
big total of $377,480.047. In Ontario 
alone last year there were 41,747 cars 
sold. Replacements only for this 
province for 1922 are estimated to be 
over 29,000. From these various 
figures can be gathered some idea of 
the magnitude of the automobile in- 
dustry. 

Many millions of dollars are be- 
ing expended by the Government in 
Ontario to build improved trunk 
roads. With this advance in the 
means of transportation there is a 
corresponding tendency toward the 
use of motor trucks for all kinds of 
short haul business. Large manu- 
facturing firms are now beginning to 
employ motor transport for their 
freight up to 50 and 60 miles, some 


».| for longer distances. The growth in 


and out of Toronto in this connec- 
tion has been large and there are 
evidences that next year will see a 
still greater number of motor trucks 
in service. 

With the increase in the number of 


cars there is furnished, naturally, a 
better market for tires. During this 
year prices for rubber took a big 
tumble and there is no prospect of 
an early recovery to any figure which 
would materially affect the sale mar- 
ket in tires so that this branch of the 


trade also there is reason to expect 
a heavy business during the ensuing 


year. 


—— 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK FOR 
~ EUROPE, U.S, and CANADA 


(Continued from Page 17) 


yet no unemployment. This condi- 
tion is due partly to the fact that the 
stocks of foods customarily in de- 


mand were exhausted during the war 
and partly to the fact that German 
prices notwithstanding the handicaps 


of export and import tariffs are still 
so low when measured in gold that 
the German export trade is active. 
Hamburg is crowded with shipping 
and export to every country which 
will receive German goods is going 


on briskly. In consequence German 
industry is doing its share towards 
bringing Germany back to econemic 
equilibrium. 

The problem of the moment is 
not, how much can Germany pay? 
but how much can the Entente pow- 


‘ers receive without imperilling their 


own industries?. Up till the present 
time - political considerations have 
been more influential than purely ec- 
onomical considerations, but the 
weight of the latter must ere long tell 


inevitably. 


It is idle to suppose that the pay- 
ment of indemnities is an agreeable 
process for Germany; but it is equal- 
ly idle to suppose that the German 
Government has intentionally aggra- 


vated the difficulties of payment and 


has deliberately increased the issue of 
paper marks beyond the necessary 
amount. The necessary amount is 
so large that deliberate enlargement 
of it is impossible. Moreover German 
finances are under much too close in- 


spection by the Entente authorities 


to permit any fictitious operations 
even if the German Government had 
the will to perform them. 

The 


ment which is due in January; but 
if this is the case the time will un 


doubtedly be extended. The real 
reparations crigis is expected to oc- 
cur in March. By that date it is 
probable the limit of paper issues will 


have been reached and some means 


must be found to maintain at least 
to a certain extent the payments by 
February on the one hand without 
rendering it impossible for any Ger- 
man Government to retain its posi- 
tion and on the other without irre- 
trievably compromising the indus- 


tries of other countries, What means 
may be adopted is beyond the field of 


present discussion. 


France has its own financial troub- 
les. Although up to date the Ger- 
mans have met the reparation re- 
quirements, the amounts paid by 


them to France under the treaty have 


not been adequate to meet the re- 
paration requirements of the French 
Government to its own people. A 
very large sum is required, in ready 
money to pay the cost of restoring 


the devastated areas, Restoration has 


been going on vigorously and the 
French Government also has been ob- 
liged to make fresh issues of paper. 
Sooner or later, German payments 
notwithstanding, France will have to 


issue 8 large internal loan to meet 


these reparations and will have af- 
terwards to increase the revenue side 
of her budget in order to pay the in- 
terest upon these new loans. The 

of Great Britain is also con- 


budget 
tinuing to shew deficits. Even if 


the naval and military expenditures 


are greatly reduced, it has become 
evident that the. amounts saved in 
this manner will be claimed other- 
wise. Demands that they should be 
devoted to industrial and commercial 


subsidies are making their appear- 
ance. It is true that money expend- 


AUTOMOBILE STATISTICS BY PROVINCES 


Sask. 
60,325 


58,402 
47,289 
$2,500 
15,600 


Ont. 
172,065 
1 


83,790 
3921 178,575 to October Sist. 


Que. 
43,450 
32,0382 


28,833 
21,702 
16,847 


Aita. Man. B.C. 


37,615 
384,802 


29,500 
9,108 


N.B. : Total 

21,101 402,929 
8,306 322,887 
6,475 


198878 
b 
tt ine 


| re:uctance. 


ed in this way may be counted upon 
as being more productive than sums 
expénded upon armaments; but their 
expenditure upon anything must in- 
volve continued deficits until the in- 
creased yield in taxation which they 
may be held to involve begins to 
be realized. The labor situation in 
Great Britain has not been serious- 
ly affected by the revolutionary move- 
ments on the ‘continent, but it has 
been influenced by the inevitable re- 
luctance of the working people_ to 
submit to a reduction of wages un- 
til prices of necessaries of life had 
fallen. These prices have fallen—in 
the case of wheat, sharply — and 
wages must follow. That this has 
been recognized is shewn by the ac- 
ceptance of ‘reduced wages on the 

rt of many of the important trades. 

turn to normal conditions seems 
thus to have begun so far as Great 
Britain is concerned The situation 
in the United States is somewhat par- 
allel excepting that foreign trade has 
been seriously compromised through 
tariff increases. It is possible no 
doubt for United States to be indus- 
trially self-contained; but the exper- 
ience of the past has shewn that her 
people accept such a condition with 
Even when the tariff 
was much lower than it is, smuggling 
‘as common. Now a greater pre- 
miuin than cver is placed upon illicit 
importation. The complete break. 
down of the means devised for the 
purpose of preventing the smuggling 
of prohibited goods has shewn that 


‘{the demand for imported goods still 


exists and that it is being satisfied 
@o the disadvantage of the revenue. 
A prohibitory tariff is most difficult 
to sustain in any country where there 
is a relatively high standard of means 
and of living. Apart from this con- 
sideration, the United States has be- 
come a creditor country. They have 

bsorbed a very large proportion of 
the visible gold of the world. In a 
strict sense, they have become satur- 
ated with gold. As creditors they 
cannot receive payment excepting by 
means of gold or goods, They can-! 
not get ore and they will not take the 
other. They must either forego their 
foreign debts or postpone their pay- 
ment until they have changed their 
policy. Meanwhile their factories ex- 
cepting those which are concerned 
with domestic trade must stand idle 
and their unemployed must be forced 
upon the land. This means further 
depression of agricultural prices. 

In Canada we are suffering chiefly 
from the enormous weight of our 


debt, augmented as that is by the 


railway policy of past and present 
governments. It is impossible to 
believe that our taxation can be 
brought within endurable limits and 
our budgets placed upon a sound ba- 
sis until there is a drastic change in 


railway policy. It is not too much 


to say that the country has been 


thrown back at least a quarter of a 
century by the railway policy of the 
Laurier and of the recent Govern- 
ments. . The most significant  inci- 
dent of the economic movements of 
the last year has been the further 


impoverishment of the saving classes, 


Taxation and decline in the purchas- 
ing power of fixed incomes have cut 
heavily into their revenue. They 
have been obliged to economize in 
every direction, and this economy has 
reflected itself in diminished demand 


for the commodities they have been 


accustomed to use and has thus pro- 
duced what is known as under-con- 
sumption. This phenomenon has 
made its appearance in every country. 
Until there is some return to equi- 
librium between the income and out- 


going alike in respect to the popu- 
lation in general and in respect to 


public finance there can be no relief 
to private or public anxiety. 


PIG IRON PRODUCTION 


A Decline in September as Compared 
With August 


The Mining Branch of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics reports that 
the production of pig iron in Canada 


during the month of September show- 


ed a slight decline from the amount 


reported for the preceding month. 


The output of pig iron during Septem- 
ber amounted to a total of 43,709 
long’'tons as compared with 50,156 


tons in August. The whole of the 
decline was in the output of basic 


pig iron made by firms for their own 
use, the quantity reported for this 
purpose being 38,509 tons, a decline 
slightly more than 8,000 tons from 
the preceding month. Production of 


basic iron for sale was small, but 409 
tons was produced for this purpose. 


Foundry iron production for sale rose 
to 4,541 tons as compared with 1,785 
tons in August. No malleable iron 
was made during the month. Elec- 
tric iron remained about the same at 


108 tons. 


The total output of pig iron during 
the nine months ending September, 
amounted to 457,157 tons, or slightly 
over 63 of the amount produced 
during the same period in 1920. The 
production for the half year amount- 


ed to 40% of the total for the same 
period in 1920. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF 


WHALEN PULP & PAPER MILLS, LIMITED - 


FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED FEBRUARY 28th, 1921 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
K. C., Toronto Mr. James Whalen - Port Arthur 
- D. - + + Toronto Mr. M. R. Higgins - San Francisco 
. Haney, C.E. - Toronto Mr. Alexander Smith - Chicago 
; lam - - Montreal .Mr. A. H. Douglas = Vancouver 
itehell, K.C., Montreal Mr. Lawrence W. Killam - Vancouver 
- - New York Mr. Walter Maclachlan, London, ‘ug. 
OFFICERS : ‘ 


Hon. T. W. McGarry, K.C., President, Toronto. 
Mr. * wL ane —o and Treas., Vancouver. 
r. W. tant Secretary, Toronto 
TO THE SHAREHOLDERS: . 

Your Directors respectfully submit herewith Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Account as at February 28th, 1921, duly certified by the Auditors. 

During the year, $858,735.61 was spent: on Capital improvements, being 
chiefly the completion of work commenced in the previous year, and the improve- 
ment of Power conditions at Port Alice Plant. 

$100,000.00 of 6% First Mortgage and Refunding Gold Bonds, and $100,000.00 

of Gold Notes were retired during the year, and the Sinking Fund provision 
for retirement of Gold Notes increased by $88,354.47. 
To provide for the extraordinary depreciation in certain commodity prices 
in the latter months of the year, practically $300,000 was written off your 
book values, chiefly on logs and finished products. The valuations placed on 
all inventories were cost or market, whichever was the lower. 

The comparative production for the past three years was as follows :— 

1920 » 1919. 
47,962 41,814 
12,781 20,081 

1,493 1,896 
61,198 49.190 

While the pulp markets were very satisfactory for the first part of the 
year, full advantage was not enjoyed by your Company by reason of the cor- 
struction work being carried on. The markets suddenly declined last Fall to 
a very marked extent, which reflected on your earnings. 

All construction work -has now been completed, and it is the policy of the 
present Management to make no further Capital Expenditures unless essential 
to the prosperity of the industry. 


eGarry, 


For the Directors, 
T. W. McGARRY. 
Vancouver, August, 1921. President. 


Balance Sheet as at February 28th., 1921 


ASSETS 
COST OF PROPERTIES: 
Land, Buildings, Plant, Water Power and Timber Limits $17,085,125 .61 
Less—Reserve for Exhaustion of Timber Limits 109,072 .46 


$16,976,053. 15 


INVESTMENT : 
Dominion of Canada Victory Bonds deposited in trust as 
security for payment of annuity to employee 
SEVEN PER 
Augustus S 
RRENT ASS 
Inventories : 
Pulp, Lumber, Shingles, Box Stock and Lath 
» ete., on hand and in transit 
Materials and Supplies on hand and in transit .... 


156,095.18 


-.-$ 384,145.76 
791,843.92 
549,053.12 


$1,725,042 .80 
Advances to Logging Contractors 
Accounts Receivable 
Customs, Freight and Insurance Claims 
Kelley Logging Company 
Cash at Bank and on hand 


DEFERRED CHARGES TO OPERATIONS: 
Unexpired insurance and Prepaid items 
Logging charges 
Preliminary and Organization Expenses 
Discount and Expenses on Debenture and other issues 346,348.52 a 
—_ 87,649 .53 


$19.657.663 .34 


2,017,865. 48 


CAPITAL STOCK— 
Authorized and Issued— 
Preference Seven Per Cent. Cumulative: 
20.000 shares of $100 each 
102,500 shares of $1.00 each 


Ordinary : 
80,000 shares of £100 each 


LIABILITIES 


$10,102,500.00 
Note:—Preference shares of the par value of 
$66.600.00 are held in trust for conversion of 
outstanding shares of Colonial Lumber & Paper 
Mills, Limited, 
SIX PER CENT. SERIAL MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS: 
Bea 6. és e's. See 06%) had ves vee oe ave, uel cane 


Less—Redeemed ... ... ..- «++ «++ «+-$100,000.00 
Held by Trustee as security for the re- 
tirement of British Columbia Sulphite 

Fibre Company Limited Bonds 


Deposited with Bank as collateral 
500,000 


SEVEN PER CENT. REDEEMABLE DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK: 
Manbnes x sisi oe eS ook Sek ese See View 9a ve vt pO SCRE 


$b. Re gue Che he. ee ey ES BeOrbaeh & oh er Oe 
Leas—Redeeméd ... .. «a8 16, 200,00 


Deposited with Bank as collateral 


security ..... 


SEVEN PER CENT. SERIAL GOLD NOTES: 
Authorized and Issued 


PURCHASE MONEY OBLIGATIONS: 
British Columbia Sulphite Fibre Co., Limited, 


6% Serial Bonds 
CURRENT LIABILITIES : 
Bille Payable— 

Dawid CWOGGRO 205 680 hw awe ocei cee cms 
Reeweie. - Pee <7. 0 i664. ew 28s) eed. cae eee oe 
Accrued Interest on Ronds, Debentures & Notes 
Accrued Provincial Taxes . ove ees 


ee ae Parente 5,755.52 
Provision for Dominion Income Tax ... ... ... «> 


35,000.00 


ee 


1,919,118. 88 


SURPLUS: 
Balance as at February 29.1920 355,440.89 
PROFIT for the eer ended February 28, 1921, before 
providing for Depreciation ... ... ... ... ..-- 530,608.57 


CONTINGENT LIABILITY: 
On Bills Receivable Discounted ... . 


886,044.46 
. .. $459,011.00 
; $19,657,663 .34 
NOTE—Accumulated arrears of Preference Share Dividends 21%. 
Approved on behalf of the Roard. 
T. W. MeGARRY, Director, 
A. H. DOUGLAS, Director. 


Profit and Loss Account 
For the Year Ended February 28th, 1921 


Gross Operating Profits $1,412,576.22 


Deduct: 


General and Administration Expense 203,721.60 


PROFIT before providing for Bank Inter- 
t, Fixed Charges and Depreciation 


Deduct: 


Interest on Bank Loans, ete..... 


Interest and Exchange on Bonds and 
Debentures ; 

Organization Expense and Discount on 
Funded Debt 

Provincial Taxes 


$1,208,854.62 


$78,205,008 


521,246.95 
52,182.56 
678,251.05 


PROFIT for year after writing down Log 


Inventories to approximate market val- 
ue, but before providing for Deprecia- 
tion of Capital Assets : 


AUDITORS’ REPORT TO SHAREHOLDERS 
We have examined the Books and Accounts of the Whalen Pulp & Paper 
Mills, Limited, for the year ended February 28, 1921, and have obtained all the 
information and explanations which we required, and certify that the foregoing 
Balance Sheet and the relative Profit and Loas Account are correctly prepared 
therefrom. 
We certify that subject to no provision having been made for Depreciation, 


the foregoing Balance Sheet is correctly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the Company’s affairs, according to the best of our information 


$ 530,603.57 


and the explanations given us, and that the relative Profit and Loss Account is 
. — correct statement of the net earnings for the year ended February 
192 
* 2 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 


Vancouver, June 22, 1921, Audiors, 
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° high tariff legislation. While their | eign debts, as far as possible, in 


ome l | d f i the Ford goodsi Canad t sell her food- 
U. S. TRADE—Some Political and Economics, io: ovvosing, the, Fortney goods: Conada, must all her food 
, that they are united in opposing the|view—but it would eventually indi- 


P r oblems passage of the bill, will certainly have | rectly probably curtail Canada’s im- 
much to do with its ultimate fate. |ports from the United ‘States. This|i 


Tariff Issues Pending On Both Sides of the Border. — Much Ghiwa ‘uid unaeel would be brought about because in 
‘ ° * the case of Canada, as in the case of 
Depends, From the Canadian Standpoint, Upon the Ultimate Fate And as Canadian business nen {82 other country which buys Amer- 


Of the Fordney Proposals—Indirect Effect On Canada’s Imports well know, the future of Canada’s|ican made goods, imports must be 


By A. G. SCLATER, Manager, Statistical Department, Union Bank of Canada, New York. trade with the United States depends|Paid for by exports of one kind or|? 
to a great extent upon the ultimate another. To even partially close the 


NY attempt to estimate the size put into effect, to-day the Republican the country as a whole faced demand-|+ 4. Gf the Fordney Bill and the|Present American market for Cana- 
A and nature of the Dominion of Administration is striving to readjust ed a more subtle remedy than the |), ergency Tariff. ere page * dian commodities would be to curtail |Imperial preferential _ tarif 
Canada’s trade with the Unit- its policies so as to bring them more /mere application of a traditional pol- doubt in the worl that should the Canadian buying here, Thus the = Avseed aaa 

a into line, if possible, with ‘the shift-|icy, a policy which was no doubt well) |, . dney Bill become law, the United|¢r@! effect of the enactment of the|feel that it threatens to h: 

ed States during the next few years|ing demands of business men, farm-|enough, perhaps, when it was still States. trade. with Heese will be|Fordney Bill would be 'to-cut down serious effect on the tra¢ 


is rendered peculiarly difficult at this/ers and the public generally. The re-| possible for the United States to bras struck & staggering blow. The. Bwer- Canadian exports to this country and|which at present exist De 


i _ladjustment period has affected the|a tariff wall about itself, but whic , OT heck taatertalle’ 
a, ~ ee, a aie na different sections of the country in a|would be mere folly when isolation ee - gents = ae semen = chai’ oe Canadian Mane ‘= ne 
tions in ee - variety of ways and the representa-|was no longer possible or desirable. * re i ” te di pada the United States. 
ada and the United States are appar-|tiyes of each section ask the appli-|Thus we have seen the proposed dis- Fo Ps Bill aie ed aa al st : 
ently about to effect drastic revisions |cation of remedies which they believe ee of - Fordney Bill pushed oa thin Exiereodey Task . cad hone Will It Become Law? 
£ their respective customs tariffs. In| will best serve their own interests. arther and farther into the future, — =e ¢ P ; : 
: a8 . _|While in normal times this sort of|until now, in spite ofthe need that ly extend its restrictive policy. Its But will the Fordney Bill become 
Canada the forthcoming general elec ern - re rovisions affect Canad -llaw? If it d 
thing is met and overcome by a series|exists for some early decision regard- P affect Canadian commodi it does not what will be the 
tion is ostensibly being regarded as : : ed ties which are at present imported by | tariff policy of the United States Gov- 
of compromises, to-day apparently|ing the tariff, it is doubtful whether the United S h ? Unti nike . 
a test of the popularity of the pres-|the interests of various sections of the|the bill will come up for discussion o0e 600 ig the rate of $200,- ee : ntil these two questions 
ent Government’s fiscal policy. The|country are so diametrically opposed|and action in Congress much before} >) ; * eee a passage of the rey re predictions, it must 
“protectionist” policy of Premier|that the Administration is hard put/next March or April. pa tee onl ee a eee robe ri die Conuas 
Meighen is apparently under heavy <a ae i eee eee In view of strength of the position|the United States to ‘eicnians very |and the United States will continue to 
fire from both Progressives and Lib- a. Tan coset debate ot the a rt sega = soe aarienlaaeel materially. It would not only direct-|be largely guesswork. 
erals. So far as one can judge from|ney Tariff Bill is a case in point as|}, vapcdinctBln ing hellerion aie a eats. vy _—_ rene ae of Canada’s ex-| ‘The uncertainty produced by our in- 
this side of the international boun-|is that of its forerunner the so-called se t; rte Conia most serious | ability to state definitely what will be 
dary, the Progressives hope for even- eee ae ee aa illustra- |; ng from the Canadian point of) the respective tariff policies of the 
ce ; ., |tions of the ifficulty the Administra-|i,at in this matter of the Ford : ; i Canadian and American Governments, My +h 
tual limited free trade with the reat) tion is experiencing in pleasing all Bill, as in a number of others, a eee economic conditions ts increased hy our inability to state settee = oe 
ed States and the Liberals, less clear-| sections of its ow t : i ect trade. between Canada ‘ trade wit 
: own party. bloc is deliberately holding up the|and the United States but what will with any assurance what will be the/the outlook is all bi 
ly, hope if given the power, to tread} The Fordney Tariff is obviously the| plans of the Administration. For it|be the remedies eventually found for eee eres, azticles in the markets | difficulties of the situ 
a middle course. We here are in-|work of a group of Republicans who|is well known here that even Senator|the generally adverse roa dceates aa of the world in larger quantity if her|they are undoubtedly ¢ 
clined to believe that this division of |hold to the traditional policy of Re-|Fordney is not’ entirely pleased with|ditions which affect international Government is to be able to remove favor 
opinion, so far as the leading Cana- publicanism, that policy which has|the results obtained from the adoptiongtrade as a whole. For the United the cause of the discount on the Can- 
; ; made. Republican Administrations|of the Emergency Tariff. He ack- , : adian dollar in the United States, the 
dian political parties are concerned, | “protectionist” 7 ack-|States’ trade with Canada cannot bej 4; hat i 
_ oe protectionist” governments. Copied | nowledged as much at least by impli-| riewed by itself. It must be consid- incoming, Shek. Is Smee cae 
reflects roughly the divided opinions oe ni re tariff, it is|cation the other day, when he issued |ered not only in relation to Canada’s ones ergy purchases: 
of the Canadian people. That being|designed to appeal to those interests|a plea addressed to the farmers to be|trade with the r ie tates. at itaae 
" ‘ st of th : 
the case we find it rather difficult to|im the United States which have most | patient regarding the effect of the ap-|in its relation ree the eae one the problems of credit, war d 
decide which party will occupy the ene se ere of for- plication of the Emergency Tariff.|foreign trade as a whole. As most io ene) Sa ee 
Bets ihe tae the ey “adter a nufacturers. That it did and|While he claimed the apparent failure American exporters to Canada know ig i prove to be the deciding fac- 
oes appeal to a certain portion of|of the much advertised Act was due|only too well to-day, their dwindli r in bringing. shout Ue Pee 
election arrives. Obviously, therefore, |the manufacturing interests, there is|to the dumping of forei ducts i y, Mer cwind'ng of at least approximately pre-war 
Pape ti ee mping gn products |trade with the Dominion is the result ‘ : 
it is wore to state with any cer- we re ei the — which}into American warehouses in antici-|partly of the restrictions the Cana Coe eS eee 
tainty the future Canadian Govern-|9a8 been forthcoming from evenjpation of the Act, the f i . 
ment policy which will affect Canada’s American manufacturers has been far|affected are said to Seva tent fate de ae ts Ree "a oe ir: ee 
trade relations with the rest of the/from that unanimity which Senator/the possible helpfulness of this par-/goods, and: partly the result 6 the 
_ world. Fordney and his colleagues expected.|ticular piece of legislation. Thus it|fiuctuating discount on the Canadian 
ie the United States one encount- Issues Have Changed fas oe es alee os = to the — in the United States. - While 
ers a similar culty. Here, too, in Apparently having failed t ti ‘i § : its purpose is discount is due to a great extent 
spite of the overwhelming victory of |that times had changed since ths dao gas obtaining of their consent to/to the fact that Canada’s currency is 
ing etaieek Senektionn ’ Adminintcn- : the passage of the Fordney Bill—jno longer on is, i inp 
P p of McKinley, and that changed con-| thei ee ng a gold basis, in the final 
tion at the polls, last Fall, one finds|ditions demanded new remedies they ee bl aoe analysis Canada’s ability to resume have if the rehabilitati of their in 
it difficult to decide what its eventual|were surprised to encounter a ery aggressive bloc, may be|specie payments will rest at seer oer hy 
: sto , ; rie upon her/qd 
atitude toward trade with ‘Canada pe goee 2 ypnewhed peton = [ wr or ee wate Soul on oe oo 3 on present adverse ore peeing Log 
While in no uncertain way|against many of the provisions of the|If thi eae ree, ously to resume|trade of E 
the American people elected a Repub-|Fordney Bill. The busines If this be the case, for once, at least|specie payments before this advers , urope but that of Uncle 
he Denke - S men of|in political history, both farmers and i : €/Sam’s second best customer—the Do- 
— ~ payrtd aoe tie apparently |the country being more realistic than| manufacturers siind slinchAes. ta oe is materially reduced would|minion of Canada. To say what that 
pres see his policies the politicians, saw that the situation | shoulder against a proposed piece of 'C. ieee, wera dficinen n: 
e anada must attempt.to pay her for- 
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The 410,000 H.P. power supply of this Company, available from its = 
Shawinigan Falls and Grand Mere Plants assures the manufacturing 5 
industries of Quebec of an abundant supply of electric power. 


Industries of every kind, from the smallest to th 
20,000 H.P. are using SHAWINIGAN POWER. 
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Reasonable rates, steady and dependable service. 
Consult us about your power requirements. 


SHAWINIGAN WATER & POWER CO. 
~ Power Bldg., Montreal ” 
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- November 25, 1921 


HERE has been a great in- 
crease in the amount of Can- 
_ adian produce sent, year by 


_. year, into the world’s markets during 
_ the last fifty years or so. This in- 


crease is well shown by the following 
th 


: Statements. In the year 
; ek a Canada that year to the 
+ those 3 1-8 million people. In 1918 


xtent of $14 worth for every one of 


Soir ween eee, there. were. over 8% 
people living in Canada, and 


age 
it 
3 


iW 


to the United Kingdom in 1918 was 


a value inflated by war con- 
More attention should 


population sent out of 
1920, $54 worth went to 
Kingdom, $52 worth went 
to the United States and $32 worth 
is ing the values for 
, it appears that Can- 
sending ten times as 
luce to the United Kingdom 
did fifty-two years ago. Also, 
are now sending eight 

Canadian produce 


duce’ exported. Here is something 
which every ‘Canadian should find 
a matter for congratulation. 


To Great Britain 


Let us now see what increases have 
taken place in these six main groups 
of Canadian products as sent to the 
United Kingdom, the United States 
and to other countries of the world 
as a whole. , 

First, with regard to exports to 
the United Kingdom, the greatest in- 
crease is-shown in the amount of 
Canadian manufactures exported. In 
1920 the amount was nearly thirty- 
seven times as great as it was. in 
1868. Other substantial increases are 
shown in the exports: of agricultural 
and animal produce, but these in- 
creases are more or less to be ex- 
pected. The increase in manufactur- 
ed goods sent from Canada to the Un- 
ited Kingdom is as pleasing as it is 
surprising. , 


To United States 


Now with regard to the exports 
sent from Canada into the United 


.| States. The amazing thing shown is 


It is however with the rest of the 
world that the biggest increase has 
taken place, Canadians are now 
sending sixteen times as much pro- 
duce to countries other than the Un- 


ited Kingdom and the United States, 
‘as they did in 1868. 


Our Best Customers 


% From the figures given in the ac- 
@ompanying table (Table 1) it is 
te clear that Canada’s two best 


Table also suggests that Canada is 
finding good customers in other coun- 
tries of the world. 

The different types of produce sent 
out of Canada into the world’s mar- 
kets can be placed under six main 
headings: agricultural produce, an- 
imal produce, forest produce, fisheries 
, minerals and manufactured 


_ grticles. How the $14 worth per head 


of population in 1868, the $38 worth 
ver head of population in 1908, the 

fi70 worth per head of population in 
7918 and the $138 worth per head of 
Population were proportioned out in 
six groups is shown in Table II. 


“ Growth Of Exports 


This table (Table II) will repay 
careful consideration. The amount of 
agricultural produce exported from 
Canada is now ten times what it was 
in 1868. In 1918 the amount was 
over sixteen times as much as in 
1868. The amount of animal produce 
exported from Canada has increased 
steadily and is now fourteen times as 
much as it was in 1868. Forest pro- 
duce has varied in amount exported 
from year to year. It is now only 
a beggarly twice as much as it was 
in 1868. Fisheries produce has in- 
¢ereased steadily in yearly amount ex- 
ported. Mineral produce has not in- 
creased much in yearly amount ex- 
ported since 1908. When we come 
to the last item, manufactures, we 
must be prepared to raise a pretty 
big shout. anadian manufactures 
are now being exported to no less an 


amount than ninety-two times as 


much as in 1868, We dare not men- 
tion the 1918 figure. It may only 
have been a flash in the pan. From 
1908 to 1920 the amount of Canadian 
manufactured goods sent out of Can- 
ada has increased over nine times. It 


is well worth noting that in 1918 and 


1920 the amount of Canadian manu- 
factures exported was higher even 
than the amount of agricultural pro- 


that the exports of Canadian manu- 
factured goods are now ninety-four 
times as great as they were in 1868. 
Almost as important is the fact that 
there has been an increase since 1918. 
Other things sink into insignificance 
in comparison with this great increase 
in the export of Canadian manufac- 

goods to the United States, 
but it is perhaps worth ndéting that 
the amount of minerals exported from 
Canada to the United States has in- 
creased to twenty-two times what it 
was in 1868. . 

The amounts of Canadian exports 
to countries other than the United 
Kingdom and the United States show 
one extraordinary feature at least 
and that is in the increase of manu- 
factured goods exported. In 1920 the 
amount of such goods exported was 
over one hundred and fifty times as 
great as it was in 1868. Even since 
1908 the increase has been as much 
as twelve and a half times what it 
was'in that year. Great increases 
have taken place in other types of 
produce. From 1868 agricultural pro- 
duce sent from Canada to countries 
other than the United Kingdom and 
the United States has increased over 
forty fold, animal produce and min- 
eral produce have hoth increased over 
thirty fold. 


Trade Per Capita 

It is worth while repeating our- 
selves a little over these great in- 
creases in the export of Canadian 
manufactures. 

In 1908 Canadian manufactured 
goods were exported to the extent 
of $1.20 per head of population to the 
United Kingdom, to the United States 
the amount was $1.90 per head of 
population,- while to other countries 
as a whole the amount was $1.20 per 
head of population. In 1920 these 
amounts had increased nine times in 
the case of ‘the United Kingdom, ten 
times in'the case of the United States 
and twelve and a half times in the 
ease of other countries. 

We have thus shown what is per- 
haps the most interesting and grati- 


fying feature of Canadian trade. Al- 


though considerable increases in the 
export of agricultural and animal 
produce and minerals, have taken 
place, such increases have nothing 
like the importance as the increases 
in Canadian manufactures exported. 


Since this increase in exportation 


of Canadian manufactures has been 
greatest to countries other than the 
United Kingdom and the United 
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WORLD MARKETS—How Gnd: > —= 
_ ports Have Increased Over Fifty Years 


Some Interesting Statistics As to the Development of Trade— 
Showing How Exports of Manufactured Goods Have Increased 
In Recent Years and Played Their Part in Bringing Prosperity to 

a the Country—Per Capita Comparisons 


By E. H. CHAPMAN, Ma., DSc., F.S.F., F.R. Met. Soc., Statistican and Writer on Economic Subjects. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTS SENT INTO THE WORLDS MARKETS 


VALUES GIVEN IN $ PER HEAD CANADIAN POPULATION. | 


QUA RAN 


MONS 
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Fae Bad 


{908 


States it is apparent that Canada is 
now competing with other manufac- 
turing countries in selling her manu- 
factures in the markets of the world. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTS EXPORT- | iii 


ED TO THE UNITED KING- 
DOM, UNITED STATES 
AND ELSEWHERE 


Values in $ per head of Canadian| |i} 
Population 


TABLE NO 1 


Destination of products 
Year United United Other Total 
Kingdom States countries 


1868 .. 
1878 .. 
1888 .. 
1898 .. 
1908 .. 
1915 .. 
1916 . 
1917... 
1918 .. 
1920 . 32 


CANADIAN PRODUCTS EXPORT- 
ED TO THE WORLD'S 
MARKETS 
Six Main Groups of Products 
Values in $ per head of Canadian 


Population 
TABLE NO. 2 


Type 

of product 1868 1908 1918 1920 

$ $ $ $ 

Agricultural . 4 10 40 

Animal... .:6 52 28 

Forest 12 

Fisheries .... 5 

Minerals .... % 7 

Manufactures % 5 76 46 
CANADIAN EXPORTS TO THE 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Siz Main Groups of Products : 

Values in $ per head of Canadian 
Population 


TABLE NO. 3 
Type 
of product 1868 1908 1918 1920 


Agricultural . 140 ds0 46°20 2640 
Animal .. .. 0.80 7.30 18.10 13.30 
Forest 2.60 1.90 0.60 3.30 
Fisheries .... 0.10 0.60 0.90 1,10 
Minerals .. .. 0.10 0.20 1.70 0.90 
Manufactures 0.30 1.20 34.90 11.00 


5.00 20.00 98.00 54.00 


CANADIAN EXPORTS TO THE 
UNITED STATES 
Six Main Groups of Products 
Values in $ per head of Canadian 
Population 
TABLE NO. 4 


Type 
of product 1868 1908 1918 1920 
$ $ $6 6 $ 


Agricultural . 2.60 0,50 12.00 5.90 
Animal .. .. 1.20 1.20 5.70 12.70 
Forest 2.50 420 5.20 8,00 
Fisheries .... 0.30 0.80, 1.90 2.10 
Minerals .. .. 0.20 5.40 6.40 4.50 
Manufactures 0.20 1.90 17.80. 18.80 


Total .. .. .. 7.00 14.00 49.00 52.00 


CANADIAN EXPORTS TO COUN- 
TRIES OTHER THAN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM AND 
UNITED STATES 
Six Main Groups of Products 
Values in $ per head of Canadian 
Population 
TABLE NO, 5 


Type 
of product 1868 1908 1918 1920 


Agricultural . 
Animal ... 
Forest 
Fisheries .... 


Minerals .. .. 0.05 030 0.70 1,60 
Manufactures 0.10 1.20 21.20 15.10 


Total .. .. .. 2.00 4.00 32.00 32.00 


The Dominion Ban 


Established 1871 


Capital Paid Up = - $6,000,000 


Reserve Fund - - $7,000,000 


This Bank is now in affiliation with the British 
Overseas Bank, Limited, of London, England, 
which comprises a group of British and Colonial 


Banks having combined assets of over $900,000,- 
000. ; 


‘This connection affords THE DOMINION 
BANK the best of facilities for the handling of 
‘foreign business of every description. 


Importers’ and Exporters’ accounts solicited. 


New York Agency—51 Broadway 
London, England Branch—73 Cornhill, 'E.C. 3 


Head Office—Toronto 


Sir EDMUND B. OSLER, President. 
A. W. AUSTIN, 
Sir AUGUSTUS M. NANTON, 
CLARENCE A. BOGERT, General Manager. 
Head Office : Toronto. 


\ tee Presidents. 
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GERMANY’S 
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FUTURE—Inflexible Purpose 


To Regain Position 


Economic Weapon Can Be Wielded Effectively as the Sword— 


Utmost Energy Everywhere Apparent — Prosperity Returning 


As Proved by Bank Returns— 


Richest Country in Europe 
By J. ELLIS BARKER in the Fortnightly Review 


,EW ERA, an era of unpar- 
alleled economic endeavor seems 
to have opened in Germany. The 

country has become a working hive. 
Politics have receded to the back- 
ground. Herr Erzberger’s murder has 
aroused indignation, but has not de- 
flected the people from, their main 
purpose of re-establishing their for- 
mer greatness by hard work. 

After their defeat in 1918 the 
Germans hoped and plotted for a 
long time for a war of revenge. Ger- 
mans comforted one another with the 
idea that they were the only warlike 
nation in the world, that their oppon- 
ents would rapidly disarm, and that, 
at the psychological moment, the 

* German nation would spring to arms 
and recover in a glorious campaign 
all it had lost. However, the Allies 
did not allow themselves to be hood- 
winked. They insisted with energy 
upon the handing over of Germany’s 
armament and upon the dissolution 

* ef the various new formations which 
were springing up everywhere. 

Apparently the . digarmament of 
Germany is being carried out with the 
greatest thoroughness. Even the most 
reckless hotheads of the country must 
recognize that a war of revenge has 
become impossible. The gigantic 
quantities of guns, rifles, ammunition 
and aeroplanes required in modern 
war cannot be improvised. Unfortun- 
ately there are still a good many 
weapons in the hands of the reaction- 
aries. 


Although thinking Germans recog- 
_nize their military impotence, they 
have by no means abandoned their 
hopes of revenge. After all, revenge 
may be obtained not only by war, but 
by other means. The economic weapon 
‘can be wielded with as terrible an 
effect as the sword. German students 
of history are aware that most great 
States and Empires have been des- 
‘troyed, not by military and naval de- 
feat, but by economic causes. The 
fact that the Germans cannot recon- 
cile. themselves to their defeat may 
be seen from the bitter tone of their 
Press. Even the more moderate news- 

‘ papers endeavor unceasingly to keep 
alive hatred of the Allies, and parti- 
cularly of France and Poland. How- 
ever, while the Allies are held up to 
hatred and contempt, we read no long 
er that Germany should arise in he 
might, tear up the Treaty of Ver 
sailles, and brave the consequences, 
Instead we read innumerable admon- 
itions to the people urging them to 
preserve order and to work, because 
only by hard and unceasing labor can 
Germany hope to re-establish her for- 
mer prosperity, power and prestige. 
The Germans are perfectly correct 
in their view. In the age in which we 
live nations can establish their su- 
premacy by the superiority of their 
industries. _Germany’s physical and 
human resources are so valuable that 
the Germans may regain their pre- 
ponderance in Europe, notwithstand- 
ing their disastrous defeat. 

After the defeat and the revolution 
Germany’s position seemed hopeless. 
Disorder and lawlesSness were gen- 
eral, men were unwilling to work, the 
country seemed likely to lose some 
of its most valuable territories, the 
State seemed about to disintegrate 
and to be dissolved into its component 
parts. Since then an extraordinary 
improvement in the position has taken 
place. Law and order have been re- 
established, the Germans have thrown 
themscives into work with the :+most 
energy, prosperity is returning .to 
the country, its unity seems likely to 
be maintained, and, owing to the 
short-sightedness and folly of the 
Poles, the Germans may be able to 
retain Upper Silesia, perhaps the 
wealthiest part of the country. 

Relatively speaking, Germany is at 
present far more prosperous. than 
England. At the end of the war the 
latter country seemed likely to ex- 
perience a period of unparalleled pros- 
perity. The world was starving for 
manufactured goods. The mines and 
factories of Belgium, Eastern France 
and Poland had been destroyed. The 
industrial districts of Germany, Italy 
and Czecho-Slovakia lacked raw mat- 
erials and coal. The post-war boom 
in England seemed to be fully justi- 
fied. The unreasonableness of English 
labor, which demanded higher and 
ever higher wages in respect of an 
ever-shrinking production and unceas- 
ing strikes, led to unprecedented un- 
employment, while the good sense and 
the good will of German labor brought 
about a totally unexpected expansion 
of the German industries. Recently 
it was stated that there were in 
England ten times as many unemploy- 
ed workers as there were in Gere 
many. 

While for many months the Brit- 
ish workers have been agitating and 


{striking for higher wages, and par- 
ticularly for reduced hours, the Ger- 
man workers have been agitating and 
striking for greatly increased work- 
ing hours. On June 3rd the London 
Times quoted a report of the Wurt- 
emberg Inspector of Factories that 
serious opposition to the compulsory 
eight-hour day owas developing 
throughout Germany among the work- 
ers themselves, who desired to earn 
as much as possible and who did not 
mind working any number of hours in 
excess of eight per day. Since then 
Mr. P. H. Middleton, a representative 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, one of the leading Am- 
erican banks, has given the following 
noteworthy account of the industrial 
position and of the labor position in 
Germany :— 

“Travelling to Berlin from the 
Dutch border by way of Osnabruck, 
Minden, Hanover, Lehrte and Sten- 
dal, the whole route to the German 
capital seemed to be an unending pan- 
orama of waving grain. The crops are 
unusually far advanced. Rye and 
wheat crops are very promising, and 
the outlook for sugar beet is also very 
good. As compared with Holland there 
is a marked absence of cattle and 
horses, and much of the labor of the 
fields is being performed by women. 
Germany is suffering from a consid- 
erable shortage of phosphates. 

“On this particular route one does 
not pass very many industrial dis- 
tricts, but wherever there was a 
chimney stack it was belching smoke. 

“Through the courtesy of Mr. A. 

Dunning, secretary of the American 
Association of Commerce and Trade 
in Berlin, I was able to visit Krupps’ 
works at Essen, and on June 16th was 
taken over the various workshops by 
Mr. Herman von Verschuer. In the 
great locomotive shop heavy locomo- 
tives are being turned out complete 
at the rate of one a day. In another 
shop good wagons are manufactured 
at the rate of eight a day, and in an- 
other 5-ton motor lorries are being 
manufactured alongside of small mo- 
tor scooters. Every part of the lorries 
is made in this shop, with the excep- 
tion of the rubber tires. The manu- 
factures of Krupps’ works cover a 
surprisingly wide range. They include 
railway supplies of all kinds, mach- 
‘nes for textile and paper industries, 
dredges, floating docks, pneumatic 
tools, surgical instruments, Diesel en- 
gines, doors for safes, cash registers 
and adding machines, apparatus for 
moving pictures, etc. They are also 
manufacturing machines for making 
artificial teeth, and in fact artificial 
teeth themselves. 

“At Krupps’ Germania. Shipbuild- 
‘ng Plant in Kiel they are building 
nassenger' and freight steamers. 
These Krupp works are turning out 
this large variety with the same work- 
men who made war munitions, and 
to-day they are actually employing 
more men in these works than they 
were before the war. 


“I also visited the Rhein Metall 
Fabrik, Dusseldorf. This plant had 
also readjusted its operations from a 
war to a peace basis, and is to-day 
one of the leading railway rolling- 
stock industries of Germany. In less 
than a year they have turned out a 
thousand locomotives, a thousand 
goods wagons, and their present 
monthly production is 30 locomotives 
and 300 freight cars. Like Krupps 
this concern employs more men to- 
day than it did in 1914, and is execut- 
ing a large volume of foreign orders. 

“The German Labor Situation.— 
The eight-hour day introduced im- 
mediately after the revolution is still 
generally in force, but the introduc- 
tion of piece work on a larger scale 
‘than ever before has resulted in some 
cases in a ten, twelve, thirteen and 
fourteen-hour day. The interest in the 
so-called Workmen’s Councils is wan- 
ing, because when these meetings are 
called during working hours the men 
are unwilling to: leave their work, 
and thus decrease their earning pow- 
er.” 

Opinions are divided as to whether 
Germany is prosperous or not. At- 
tention has been drawn to the fact 
that in certain branches of industry 
earnings and dividends have im- 
proved. If we wish to ascertain 
whether industries as a whole are 
prospering in Germany, it will be best 
to concentrate attention not upon 
some selected industry or industries, 
in which the position may be anom- 
alous, but to take note of the condi- 
tions prevailing among the banks, for 
the prosperity of the great banks de- 
pends, of course, upon the prosperity 
of the industries in general. No. 462 
of the Kolnische Zeitung, dated June 
29th, gives a detailed survey of the 
banking year 1921. The ertiele, after 


Germany Naturally by Far the 


many currency, states:— 

“In the reports of the leading banks 
some of which have been published 
with unprecedented delay, attention is 
drawn in most cases to the fact that 
the banks have derived rich revenues 
from all branches of their business, 
which, however, were to some eX- 
tent absorbed by greatly increased 
expenses. That statement is certainly 
true. However, a glance at the trebled 
profits shows that the past year has 
been a period of good, of very good, 
earnings s 

“If we study the balance-sheets of 
the banks we notice that the policy 
of combination among them has pro- 
gressed particularly energetically 
during the past year, and that the 
number of branches has greatly  in- 
creased. While the banks have striv- 
en to broaden their base and to 
strengthen their position, quite a 
number of them have increased their 
share capital . . . . The additional 
capital raised was largely used for 
absorbing other banks. Besides in 
many cases shareholders were given 
the right of subscribing for shares 
on favorable conditions instead of in- 
creasing the dividends by leaps and 
bounds.” 

Many English papers have drawn 
attention to the fact that, measured 
by a substantial increase in the divi- 
dends paid, German industry and 
commerce have ‘experienced good 
times. However, the full extent of the 
progress made has been very largely 
disguised by giving shareholders com- 
paratively smali dividends in cash 
and very large ones in the form of 
shares, which were distributed among 
them far below the market price. 


Whereas dividends have increased, 
as a rule, only from 25 to 33 per cent., 
the net profits of all the principal 
German banks have increased by 
about 200 per cent. The figures relat- 
ing to all the leading German banks 
show that the German industries as 
a whole have prospered greatly dur- 
ing the past year, for banking pros- 
perity depends on industrial and 
commercial prosperity. The one is not 
possible without the other. The ad- 
vance made by German industry and 
trade since 1919 is obviously very 
much greater than appears from the 
increased dividends paid by the in- 
dustrial and commercial undertakings. 

Attention has been drawn frequent- 
ly to two curious phenomena—to the 
fact that the German. undertakings 
have been able to distribute greatly 
increased dividends, and to the fact 
that German goods are sold freely 
both in England and in neutral coun- 
tries at prices far below those at 
which they can be produced in this 
country. It has often been stated that 
the Germans can sell their wares vast- 
ly below the British cost of produc- 
tion only by selling them at a loss. 
The dividend record of the German 
banks and of other German under- 
takings clearly shows that they are 
sold at a very substantial profit. How, 
then, can the Germans sell _ their 
goods at a large profit, sometimes 
at two-thirds and sometimes at half 
the British cost of production? The 
Germans have been able to undercut, 
and in many cases to displace, Brit- 
ish goods with fatal effect to the 
British industries and to the workers 
engaged in them, for two reasons. 
In the first place, German labor is 
willing not only to work hard and 
to work very long hours in order to 
cheapen production, but it is also 
willing to work for a very low wage. 
While the British workers have great- 
ly reduced their output and have 
been demanding ever-higher wages 
and an ever-improving standard of 
life, the German workers work hard- 
er and work longer hours than ever 
before for a bare subsistence. There 
are, of course, exceptions, Still, on 
the whole, it may be said that, where- 
as the English worker lives better 
than ever before, the German worker 
lives more frugally than ever before. 
In the second place, the industrial 
power of Germany has been vastly in- 
creased by most gigantic subsidies 
which are paid by the German Gov- 
ernment. 


The German Government, while 
complaining unceasingly about its 
poverty and the exactions of the Al- 
lies, is willing to spend unlimited 
funds for the promotion of industry 
and trade, and in order to disguise 
the fact it gives to a large portion 
of these subsidies the form of deficits. 
With this object in view food and 
coal have been sold far below cost 
price. Rents were fixed as in Eng- 
land. However, as the value of the 
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provided by running the State rafl- 
ways and the. State Post Office et an 
enormous loss. The prospective loss 
on the Stato railways during the pres- 
ent year will be Mk. 14,368,000,000, 
and the Post Office deficit is estimat- 
ed at Mk. 4,515,000,000. Rent, food, 
coal, transport, postage, etc., are pro- 
vided at a gigantic: loss, which is 
made up by the general taxpayer. In 
other words, the property-owners are 
plundered in order to enrich indus- 
try and commerce, and the middle 
classes are ruined by the deprecia- 
tion of the currency consequent upon 
unlimited note-printing. : 

All other interests are subordinat- 
ed to the great task of re-establishing 
the commanding position which Ger- 
man industry and trade occupied prev- 
ious to the war. The finances of the 
country and the great middle class 
are suffering. Capital is transferred 
in huge slices from the investors to 
active industry and commerce hy the 
means described. Hard work, low 
wages and unlimited subsidies have 
made the German industries extra- 
ordinarily prosperous. 


The German Government and peo- 
ple mean to regain by industry and 
trade what they have lost by their 
Army and Navy. The German merch- 
ant marine has been handed over 
the victors. However, the German 
Government has compensated the 
shipowners with the utmost lavish- 
ness, and within a few years the Ger- 
mans should have a far larger merch- 
ant marine than before the war. Ar- 
rangements have been made for treb- 
ling and quadrupling the shipbuilding 
capacity of the country. Standardised 
fabricated ships are to be turned out 
in the inland works and to be rapidly 
assembled on the seaboard. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the Unit- 
ed States whereby an identity of in- 
terests has been established between 
the two countries. Among the States 
of the world Russia possesses prob- 
ably the greatest potential wealth. 
The Germans are preparing to exploit 
that gigantic country. It seems likely 
that a partnership will be established 
between the two. Germany can pro- 
vide guidance, technical ability and 
manufactured goods, while Russia can 
supply land, agricultural products, 
raw materials and labor. 

A curious change has taken place 
in Germany’s attitude towards the in- 
demnity question. For a long time the 
Germans have protested that they 
ought not to pay, that they could not 
pay, and that they would not pay. 
The Wirth-Rathenau Government has 
proclaimed that Germany will try to 
pay and is anxious to pay. The pro- 
nouncements made are not merely the 


result of fear. Mr. Rathenau is one 
of Germany's most eminent business 
men. He recognizes that the indem- 
nity payments demanded from Ger- 
many can be made only in the form 
of exports. Gigantic German exports 
would destroy the industries of Ger- 


many’s competitors. The indemnity! 


payments may therefore be highly 
profitable to Germany’s industry and 
trade, and may be ruinous to the 
nations which defeated her. 


If we wish to glance into the econ- 
mic future, we must remember that 
ermany is’naturally by far the rich- 

est country in Europe. She 

extraordinarily great mineral riches. 
She has more than twice as much coal 
as the United Kingdom, unlimited 
qpantities of potash and other prec- 
fous salts, and is rich in zinc, lead, 
copper, lignite, ete. Nature has meant 
Germany to be a great manufacturing 
and trading nation, and has endowed 
the country not only with all the 
raw material, 
precious site in Europe and a large, 
hard-working population. The cen- 
tral position is of commanding im- 
portance both in war and in trade. 
Germany occupies the same place in 
Europe which the City and West 
End occupy in London. Piccadily and 
the Strand are reproduced by the 
Rhine and the Elbe. These deep and 
gently flowing rivers, which are na- 
vigable for hundreds of miles ~by 
large ships, open up not only all 
Germany, but also the lands beyond. 

Before the war the tonnage of 
Germany’s inland shipping was twice 
as great as that of her great mer- 
chant marine. The German rivers 
caried a large portion of the trade of 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Swit- 
zerland and France. Additional can- 
als, the improvement of existing ones 
and the deepening of rivers will vast- 
ly increase the importance of the 
German waterways. Strasbourg may 
become the most important harbour 
of France, and Mannheim the most 
important harbour of the lands on 
the Danube. Within a few years 
sea-going ‘ships may ply not 
only to Mannheim and Strasbourg, 
but even to Basle. The de- 
veiopment of Germany’s coal re- 
sources and inland waterways has 
only begun. The burdens laid upon 
the country may not prove a handi- 
cap but a spur to the people. If 
the present spirit should continue 
to animate the Germans, they may 
before long occupy a far more im- 
portant position in Europe and in the 
world than they did in 1914. By 
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A Banking Service 
You Can Use to Advantage 


Ts steady progress and growth of this Bank, 
from a local institution in 1869 to the world- 
wide connections it enjoys to-day, have been founded 


on three“principles: 


Soldier 
. 
Se 


Our Foreign Trade Department, Montreal, 


Enterprise— 


Service—. 


Co-operation— 


Through a policy of expansion we 


now have a chain of 700 Branches - 


covering Canada and. Newfound- 
land from coast. to coast, and serv- 
ing all the big ores trade centres 
of Cuba, the West Indies, Central 
and South America, also in Lon- 
— Paris, New York and 

ona. 


With our facilities and experience 
we can render you service in num- 
erous ways—and only await your 
requests, : 


We are ready’ and willing to co- 
operate with you for the better- 
ment of your business or trade. 


- 


Que., will be pleased to answer 


trade enquiries. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Total Resources $500,000,000 
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economie rent. In addition to these 
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ei EXTILES—Getting Back to 


Normal Basis 


Marked Expansion During War Period— 
Mills are Meeting the Drop in Inventory 
Values Having Made Allowances for Re- 


_ adjustment : 
REVIEW of textile conditions 


in Canada for several years | retail 


past, had to concern ‘itself with 


 Seagead increase in prices,.turnovers 


‘and profits, the one following the 
other tural sequence. Somewhat 
oh 1,000,000 a yoky 20c a yard 
turnover 000—profits 

10% of $20,000. , 

2. 8,000,000 yards at 40c.a yard 
—turnover of 0,000—p 
10% of $32,000, °° Profits 

eo 8. 600,000 yards at 60c a yard— 
5 turnover of , $360,000—profits 10% 


sample given above, 
is made for a decline in 
sales. Where a heavy ad- 
vance in priceS took place a drop in 
quantity demand—yardage, poundage, 
tonnage, etc.—followed to some ex- 
tent, although general prosperity and 
a disregard for the prices of com- 
modities combined to hold up the de- 
mand for merchandise to a remark- 
able extent. 
The down-grade has been reached, 
and the textile mills have shown evi- 
dence of meeting the drop in inven- 


on 


: _tory values to an extent that few 


ag 


other industries have done. In the 
annual statements issued in the ear- 
lier part of the present year -liberal 
allowances were made for losses in 
inventories, either those that had ac- 
tually been realized, or in anticipa- 
tion of further declines in current 
‘market quotations. So far as can be 
learned these allowances have proved 
ample, and the estimate of profits and 


4 . working capital and surpluses given 


at the time may be accepted as a rock- 
bottom basis. This ,in turn, allowed 
the mills to figure out their new price 


lists on a basis of profits, so that 


present operations are more or less 
on a normal footing. This willing- 
ness to accept a full measure of loss- 
es and look the new situation square- 
ly in the face was manifest among 
the textile manufacturers to an extent 
not to be met with, it would appear, 
in any other industry. This very 
quality was so evidently at work that 
the confidence of investors was stim- 
ulated in textile securities. 

This phase of the textile situation 
had its counterpart in another direc- 
‘tion, that of the pricing of goods. 
The milis were not afraid of the most 
drastic cuts, reaching at one time, of- 
ten as much as fifty per cent. This 
cut represented a sharp decline in 
raw cotton prices, and a moderate, 
cut in wages, but it also took into con- 
sideration the necessity for the mills 
accepting a lower scale of profits on 
their operations: the three elements 


combined resulting in the heavy slash- 
ing that marked the readjustment to 
the general slump in commodity pric- 
es. It is quite true that in the tex- 
tile business a certain recognized 
standard of prices obtains as between 
Canada and the United States, and 
that abnormal conditions across the 
border, followed by abnormal price 
cutting, more or less forced the Can- 
adian mills in self-defense to take a 
similar course, but the main fact is 
that they did so in ample time to 
preserve the market for themselves 


for the most part. The delay among 
ers, however, in taking losses on 
the goods piled on their shelves, has 
resulted in the absence of a brisk de- 
mand upon the mills and the read- 
justed prices in themselves for a long 
time seemed to have little effect. 

The situation in regard to prices, 
competition, buying and earnings, was 
set forth for THE FINANCIAL 
POST by Sir Charles Gordon, head of 
the Dominion Textile Company, as of 
Penman’s—cotton goods, cotton yarns, 
and knit goods. 

In the first place Sir Charles gave 
it as his opinion that turnover values 
would be almost cut in two following 
the course of individual prices, al- 
though the yardage and poundage 
sales were likely to show a slight 
increase. The cut-down in the value 
of the output in turn would cut down 
net earnings, so that it was quite 
conceivable these would aggregate 
little more than one half what they 
had been at the peak of the rise in 
prices. This condition, however, was 
one that investors must receive with 
equanimity, the only remedy being 
the upbuilding of business until the 
turnover approached the former peak. 

during the war, and, for 
some time afterwards, competition 
from England and the United States 
was almost cut off this was an ab- 
normal condition, and, after a long 
delay, English goods were making 
their appearance as competitors. 
Even here, however, liquidation in 
prices had not nearly taken its course, 
and prices over there were in many 
cases quite as high as in C 
without considering the cost of “lay- 
ing down” at all. Moreover, he does 


not believe English competition will |} 


ever be as keen as it was before the 
war as wages, and some material 
costs are likely to remain relatively 
higher than before the war in Can- 
ada. 

So far as the United States is con- 


there are two main divisions: | f 
the northern mills have not cut prices | | 


to anything like the extent the south- 
ern have, and the latter have been in- 


vading the markets of the northern || 


mills. The great element of higher 
cost in the north is labor, where the 


Unions have succeeded in keeping the 


wage scale up. 

A permanent factor in favor of the 
Canadian mills, Sir Charles considers, 
is the wider distribution their’ pro- 
ducts received in Canada as a result 
of the scarcity of outside goods the 
last fe wyears. In hundreds of cases 
new customers were forced to accept 
the Canadian goods, the outside not 
being available, and from scoffers 
they have changed to firm supporters. 
This will be a permanent factor for 
the future, and this, along with the 
development of a number of new 
lines*by Canadian mills, should make 
the prospects before the mills—and 
the investors as well—brighter than 
ever before. 


THE KRONE COLLAPSES 


Austria Experiences Another 
Financial Spasm 

Vienna despatch says: Austria is 
now undergoing another economic and 
financial spasm because of latest col- 
lapse in value of krone. During past 
month Government has been printing 
at rate of 5,000,000,000 kronen weekly 
to meet expenses, and outlook is for 
even greater emissions as time goes 
on as increased pay will have to be 
granted Government employees, Aus- 
trian natives are purchasing foreign 
exchange and securities in large 
blocks in order to place funds in more 
stable form of investment than rapid- 
ly declining mark, and this has been 
a contributing factor in decline of 
krone. 


HOW TEXTILE SALES HAVE GROWN 


Can. Cot. 

$11,231,102 

11,148,438 

10,828,326 

7,573,777 

5,719,224 

5,540,215 

Sah ag iae Kato toe, ie $,321,161 
BE Gs) op we apt ee eee 3,600,476 


*For year ending Dec. 31. 


Dom. Text. Mont. Cot. Penmans 
$26,429,659 $8,804,458 
23,436,770 


3,540,979 
8,899,179 3,017,704 4,071,634 


HOW TEXTILE PROFITS HAVE GROWN 
Can. Conv. Can. Cot. Dom. Tex. Mont. Cot. Denmans Wabasso 


1921 .. .. .. .. $827,457 $867,805 $1 
1920 .. .. .. .. 829,822 1,838,443 1 


931,012 $808,814 $460,305 $435,912 
845,375 1,014,204 1,437,291 489,425 


1919 .. .. .. .. 264,574 1,568,108 %8,484,752 720,649 1,358,331 477,551 


217,816 926,615 1 
005 598,273 1 


878,371 496,608 508,795 
582,705 473,688 ; 181,349 


515,114 1,491,195 394,899 


J 369,412 1 
121,455 411,104 1 


,280,768 368,421 


196,990 383,177 


*Taken in here as $400,000 less than last year, an annual statement makes real 


comparison impossible. 


TOTALS FOR SIX MILLS 


Profits Iner. over 1914 
$8,884,787 
8,404,277 
4,649,642 
RMIRBAQ 


Year Profite Incr. ower 1914 
pba BY $3,811.864 + 30% 
2,897,104 -- 6% 

2,558,780 
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INANCIAL - stabil- 

ity in this period of 

broken Exchanges 

and bankrupt Coun- 

tries is of paramount 
importance to investors. 

Nova Scotia’s security | 
from the standpoint of the 
bond marketismost sound- | 
ly assured. In the finan- 
cial World integrity, in- | 
dustry and thrift are first | 
considerations. Nova 
Scotia is a Province of 
sterling integrity, deep 
rooted in her _ people, | 
whose traditions are of | 
the highest. Nova Scotia 
is a rich Province. The 
Annapolis Valley contains 
1,000 square miles of un- 
surpassed fruit growing 
lands. The apple is King. 
Wealth of farm and of 
fishing, of forest and mine 
and of the associated man- 
ufacturing industries 
amounted for Nova 
Scotia in 1920 to $207,961,000. Agricultural 
production alone brought wealth to the Province 
approximating $100,000,000; field crops $49,- 
456,500; fruit production exceeded that of any 
prvious year; fisheries in 1920 brought $13,890,- 
000; forest products $26,000,000 and the coal 
— in value to over $34,000,- 
Nova Scotia possesses all the basic resources 

for the establishment of industries and in addi- 
tion occupies a unique position for the develop- 
ment of Foreign trade. Splendid harbors, some 
of which rank among the finest in the world, 
have the advantage of being 200 to 250 miles 
nearer Europe than any of the other ports of the 
Dominion. Manufacturing has made excellent 
progress in Nova Scotia and the largest steel 
plants in Canada are located in the Province, 
but the beginning is small in comparison with 
the possibilities. The only extensive coal fields 
in Eastern Canada are located on the seaboard 
of Nova Scotia, and are practically inexhaust- 
ible. 


Forest areas of Nova Scotia are still immense. 
There is an annual cut of coniferous and other 
timber running to 250,000,000 feet and the 
annual replacement growth is more than equal 
to the cut permitted. There is also in the Pro- 


vince an abundance of oil shale which, by the 
process of refinement in use for years in the 
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Lieut.-Governor, His Honor McCallum Grant. 

Premier and Provincial Secretary, Hon. G. H. Murray. 
Attorney-General, Hon. O. T. Daniels. 

Minister of Pub. Works and Mines, Hon. E. H. Armstrong. 


Minister of Highways, Hon. H. H. Wickwire. 


Nova Scotia Power Commission’s St. Margar- 
et’s Bay Development and Sidewater.Gen- 
erating Station with single tank and 
lower-part of 10ft. Pipe Line. 


Value of Farm Crops, 1920 
Value of Minerals, 1920 

Value of Forest Products, 1920 
Value of Fisheries, 1920................ 
Value of Manufactures, 1920 ; 
Value of Building Material, etc. ........ 
Value of Game, Fish, etc. ............... 


Hon. R. M. McGregor 
Hon. R. E. Finn 
Hon. D. A. Cameron 


Strong Financial Position 


of The Province 


PROG OE POOR itso sk EBS ow ek 2 21,427 sq. miles 
POUR SORE 528658 Oe a “4 
Population, 1920...... ie al ko hea gee ea S 

Asset Resources— 
Coal Mines capitalized on Royalty income 

4 per cent. 

AON AMIR ss i ok Geb Aces oo ces 
' Total Funded Debt, 1920. .............. 
; Net Debt. 


492,338 
514,484 


$20,000,000. 00 
1,500,000. 00 
17,202,646. 00 
16,294,724 .00 
49,456,500. 00 
‘ 54,067,500. 00 
25,810,000. 00 
13,890,000. 00 
59,100,000. 00 
4,787,600 .00 
850,000.00 


. Total Value of Yearly Production .... $207,961,600.00 


Scottish oil fields, is capable of the production 
of enormous quantities of fuel oil and ammon- 
ium sulphate. This industry is only in its infancy 
and its possibilities are not yet fully realized. 


Nova Scotia has very material water power 
resources: As a result of the active measures 
taken by the Province during the past few years, 
not only to provide complete and reliable infor- 
mation as to the power resources of the Pro- 
vince but also to promulgate satisfactory legis- 
lation, a number of power developments of mod- 
ern and effective design and permanent con- 
struction have been completed. 

An outstanding development, intended to 
supply the City of Halifax with electrical energy 
is now nearing completion. This development, 
known as the St. Margaret’s Bay Development, 


is located about fifteen miles from the City of 


Halifax and will have an initial capacity of 
about 10,000 h.p., which may ultimately be in- 
creased to 15,000 h.p. This development is the 
first in the Province of Nova Scotia which, from 


the standpoint of size, efficiency and perma- 
nency of construction, compares with hydro- 


electrical development in other. parts of the. 


country., Moreover, it is now certain that energy 


can be delivered in Halifax from this develop- 
ment at a cost which will compare favorably 
with existing rates in other parts of Canada. 
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THE FINANCIAL POST 


LABOR’S SHARE—Is Worker Entitled to 


Something More than 


Wagesr 


Some of the Benefits Which Have Been Extended by Big Indus- 


tries In Recent Years—Post-War Readjustment 
Profits Has Had Its Effects in Regard to 


and Shrinking of 
These Plans 


By A. W. BLUE, Associate Editor, The Financial Post. 


., factory and plant, the cost of manage- 

ce bin choy we ois oe ment and of labor, the normal return 

h he h aid him on capital, or the interest on borrowed 

ployee when he has p money, and any other ee item of 

the current wage of the labor mar-| cost? A certain tyne of capitalist will 

ket? Is the worker not entitled to say that it cone all belonge te him, 
while some 0 e r 

—— mpnre, — — oe claim just as positively that it belongs 

PGs, CAFMINgS OF Proits, whic hae to labor, because without it the enter- 

his hands he has helped to create? | prise could not proceed. I am not going 

The questions are important, and in| to offer an answer because this is almost 


their satisfactory and equitable set-| the hardest problem we shall have of- 
. fered for adjustment in the future. 
tlement lies the solution of some of merely desire to est thet if any 


the outstanding industrial problems] part whatever of this profit based on a 
of the day. wide and liberal construction of that 
new system of economy measured by 

A few years ago the employer] the unit of a man rather than by the 
would, without hesitation, have de-| unit of a dollar, belongs to the work- 


clared that he was under no further| ing man it should be conceded by the 


obligation to the workman, when he employer and not reserved until it is 
; obtained ‘by the force of strikes or 
had handed him his pay envelope on other violence. If anything is due, on 


Saturday night. The workman had| ethical, although not on legal grounds, 
been fully recompensed for his ser-| it should be granted as something due, 
vices, and could not reasonably look | 27d not as a gracious act for which the 
to the employer for any further as- giver expects to be accounted benefactor. 
sistance. The pay was usually suf- Two Main Items Out Of Profit 

ficient to enable the worker to pro-| | shall only venture to suggest that 


: : ;.| out of this profit the cost of two main 
vide the necessaries of life for his items—the one insurance against old 


family, and leave a small balance} age, disability and death—the other 
over. By strict economy, he should,} better conditions of living should be 
whether he could in practice or not,| borne. So long as labor is bought in 


lay by something for old age. The|* market of fierce competition and the 
: . individual workman shifts from sho 
net profit, the employer conscien- to shop influenced almost alteqether 


tiously argued, rightfully belonged to| by the wage alone, he is not as a rule, 
him, as he owned the business, and} able, and in any event is not usually 


: : jt | Provident enough to make provision for 
= the capital which kept it his old age. Where labor troubles have 


been very bad, the state may havé forced 

The period of the war, and more a establishment of pension schemes un- 
especially the years of industrial] th¢ Dpinton of advanced trace ei 
prosperity following, have witnessed | can hardly be aceused of bias, what is 
a broad change of sentiment on this| necessary is that the employer should 
matter. The employer is taking a re-| realize that it is his duty to arrange 


newed interest in the welfare of the| f°F enough of every man’s pay to be 
7 . ‘ directed to such fund. If this involves 
worker and his family. He gives ex-| paying away a portion of what in the 


pression to this altered frame of} past he has quite 
mind in specific works ofa welfare profit, it mavely is ale ne 
nature, such as life insurance, profit Sn aUhe Sa ook cao ae 
sharing, old age pensions, etc. This » Moving a 
“ween has been adopted by many we a ae Se 
nadian employers, and the spread : ‘ 

of the work was only checked by the ae oa points out a further 
unfavorable turn of business with its y to the employer—“the duty, 

P , rarely performed—that of idi 
accompanying increase in unemploy- : eres 
od ‘Mivsieati f fits. Th housing for workmen.” He adds that 
ment, and wiminution of profits. Phe! i¢ . new industry is established in the 

employer was not actuated by motives country instead of in a manufacturi 
of pure philanthropy. It was a busi-| city tie euiealiahs ‘itlen aeaaie tin 
ness proposition with him, whereby | voiture know that th ide 
he could strengthen the bonds of har- . at they must provide 
Reb 8 A RE OER ae houses if they are successful in at- 
y aD €|tracting workmen to the site they 
company, thereby reducing labor!) 2... chosen, Does the duty of em- 
msncabiee aaa ae See e and ployer not exist when his plant is lo- 
POSER EE. SS OUR Press. cated in a populous town or city? 
The benefit schemes did not always/ Landlords, he points‘out, as a class 
accomplish the desired end. The rad-| may exist in the towns but certainly 
ical element present in every group | no duty devolves on them, and if they 
of workmen, regarded these measures |try to meet the need at all they us- 
with extreme suspicion, as providing|ually build the poorest possible 
the employer a weapon which he could] houses, and endeavor to obtain the 
resort to in any case of dispute over| highest possible rents. “I am not 
the wage question. That they have| sure,” he adds, “that the proper hous- 
had a broad influence in stabilizing | ing of workingmen, if done by com- 
labor cannot be denied, however, andj panies owned by employers and man- 
are an important stage in the solution | aged as a business by experts, would 
of the question submitted at the out- | involve any loss except the employ- 
set. ment of capital at a rate of interest 


The Subsistence Theory 


which, while sufficient for an ordinary 
investor, is not attractive to the man 
who can apply unusual ability to the 
use of capital. If it does, however, 
involve any loss I am sure that this 
is a fair charge against the profits of 
such enterprise. I am disposed there- 
fore, to contend that whatever may be 
the claims of some labor leaders as 
yto how the profits of industrial ven- 
tures should be divided (and with 
most of these claims I have no sym- 
pathy whatever) the cost of insur- 
ance against sickness, provision for 
old age and proper housing, should 
be regarded by employers as contrac- 
tual on obligations, and these obliga- 
tions should be recognized, as soon 
as possible without expectation of 
gratitude, because they are ‘necessary 
functions in the process of industry.’ ” 


Far From A Perfect Utopia 


The widespread unrest throughout 
the world today attests the fact that 
we are yet far removed from a per- 
fect Utopia. That we are making 
progress in that regard cannot be 
denied but the perverseness of union- 
ism, which has become highly organ- 
ized and developed, interposes ob- 
stacles, which becloud the main issue, 
and render progress a matter of 
doubt. 

The housing situation is ‘undoubted- 
ly a problem’ for every individual 
workman today. Employers in Can- 
ada have taken little action except 
where circumstances determined their 
course otherwise, in providing homes 
for workmen. The practice has been 
carried much further in England arid 
in Europe. The garden cities of Eng- 
land, as arranged and built by Lever 
Bros. and Cadbury are models in this 
type of construction and no doubt 
perform a very valuable service. The 
Canadian employer is meeting the sit- 
uation in a measure here by the high 
scale of wages which he is paying his 
workmen. Would it be to his ad- 
vantage, and to the advantage of his 
employees if he were to provide 
homes, and rent them upon actual 
cost basis? The plan is open to crit- 
icism. Such a system universally ad- 
opted, would not lead to the develop- 
ment of that state of independence 
and jnitiative which are the outstand- 
ing characteristics of the Canadian 
workmen. He has ever before him 
the thought of becoming a property 
owner, and his efforts are stimulated 
by this prospect. He not only be- 
comes more efficient, but he becomes 
a better citizen as well. 


We agree with Sir Edmund that the 
problem of the proper division of 
wages, is one of the most difficult 
awaiting adjustment. Some progress 
has been made already, and we have 
no doubt that an equitable basis of 
distribution will be finally reached. 


The subsistence theory of wages, PRICES—They Have Fallen Steadily and 


has long passed into the discard. The 
honest. worker can earn’and is en- 
titled to something more than is suf- 
ficient to provide only sufficient to 
provide only a shelter for his head 
and food for his body. Going back 
to the theory of aanee we And that | Settled satisfactorily, and the arma- 
“the fundamental determination of er ee ~ eee 
wa is the specific product of lab-|25!e to accomplish something a 
or” In the process of production both |Will bririg a little relief from the bur- 
capital and labor contribute a share|‘en of armaments, then we may face 
of its own to the output. There is a the future with renewed confidence. 
specific product ascribable to capital, |!t cannot with any truth be maintain- 
and a specific product ascribable to|¢d that the present situation with re- 
labor. Under our present industrial|gard to commodities prices is satis- 
system does each division of the pro-|factory. The whole position is one of 
ductive agency reap its just reward | great dea] of confusion; the prices 
from its contributions? of a great many of the raw materials, 
.,|more especially grains, animals and 
t ra ipso s peat to ca metals have fallen very far, we might 
oad * > a Pee ne Vie od ek almost say too far, while those of the 
dia = wore: the . as €!semi-finished and finished products 
sed tah ae ek a Thee ca Seal’ have not yet been fully liquidated. 
Ce ok: ca the po dma ae This was, perhaps, inevitable, but all 
Pecha. a“ * ie through ‘he thie ra the same is ‘unfortunate since it has 
flow ~ revenue from srebnaaien at impaired the purchasing ee of the 
different and earlier stages that it is rig hg lg a — 
carrying on, but the revenue is accru-| oo asian ‘ee ee Be bes 
ing from een oe gy buy. As we have already seen, the 
are many hazards that it must face| .°".. . ’ 
in the meantime, the possibility of eae acuiet bes cost of 
ee 6g en oe Be: BBG ig fom i the shots of fuel tehtine 
an share of the net earnings o ‘ ’ ; 
the company, must of necessity be ~ oo cow aude ama yon 
of larger relative proportion than that cade oe taller. tus velio? , a rop 
Sa oy a nt ae ter of rent seems out of the eaectioas 
. eae ae Se of-iakiicks bieid ‘iiaos for an unknown period. Not until a 
c sank 35 ae ily determined and a|*uMicient number of new houses have 
solosioas i. the sable does not pre- been a will rents be lower, and at 
; present there seem to be few indica- 
ee resect etiam tat we shall catch up with or 
benefit schemes no doubt, are a means ee: te aa 5 oumenhie 
; j * 
eee ahh natal tey oe cna fa i tle 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, has en ee as being unduly pessimis- 
the following to say on the subject: whe : tienen coe a 
To whem does the profit in an indus- i we . - 
trial enterprise belong after providing tors, is going to raise them? It is 
for the cost of raw material, the rent or!true that business is better gener- 
interest on cost and the depreciation of ally; that is a solid and gratifying 


Relentlessly 


(Continued from Page 19) 


fact, but does it mean much more than 
that consumers are finding that their 
needs are so pressing that they are, 
of necessity, buying a trifle more 
freely? One of the strangest argu- 
ments yet put forward for the view 
that prices are at last definitely on 
the mend has been the _ spectacular 
rise in cotton. This rise has been oc- 
casioned by a short crop in the South- 
ern States. But a short crop means, 
fundamentaliy, a shortage of actual 
wealth, a diminution of the world’s 
store of goods, and that in the long 
run means diminution of purchasing 
power and so lower prices. This is 
a fact that is very often misunder- 
stood or overlooked. Commercial and 
financial depressions are always oc- 
casioned by under-production, not by 
over-production, as Karl Marx so in- 
geniously argued. Under-production 
means a loss of wealth, a failure of 
purchasing power for the whole, or 
some, of the nations of the world. 
The present depression has been the 
inevitable outcome of under-produc- 
tion of wealth consequent in the war. 
The war period consumed’ prodigious, 
incredible amounts of wealth of all 
kinds, and did little or nothing to re- 
place it. Europe is crippled in pur- 
chasing power, and the whole world is 
suffering thereby. Not until Europe 
regains her purchasing power will the 
situation be permanently improved. 


- The Future 


A wise man is one who is neither a 
“blue ruin” pessimist nor an over- 
confident optimist, but one who looks 
events squarely in the face, does his 
utmost, with what means are to his 
hand, to arrive at a correct estimate 
of the position he finds himself in, and 


orders his conduct thereby. The 
present situation is one that calls for 
wisdom. To shout “blue ruin” is fool- 
ish; it is more than that, it is abso- 
lutely criminal. What we want is a 
sane optimism that believes things 
are going to right themselves in the 
end, and sees many encouraging and 
hopeful signs that this happy event is 
not very far off. Mr. Pierpont Morg- 
an is said to have remarked that no 
one could win. out by being a bear in 
America, and the same can be said 


for ourselves and all the world; a man 
who is a bear in Canada is only a fool. 
Trade is slowly getting better; it is 
getting no worse, and every indica- 
tion points to real improvement. It 
does not really matter very much if 
prices do fall some more. Let them 
fall, and we will meet the situation 
with the same calm confidence with 
which we have met other situations 
as anxious as the present and anyhow, 
we are none of us going to be bears 
in Canada 
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Women’s Department of Labor 
istics show 12,000,000 women 
payrolls of employers in United 


comprising 25 per cent. of nation’s wor 


ers. Mary Anderson, director of De 
ment, estimates women receive oi 
cents for same work for which 
ceive $1. 


‘Berlin special to Daily News 
says contract has been signed b 


Australian and New Zealand wool gro 


ers and combine of 
manufacturers including H 
for manufacture of $100,000. 
raw wool in German mills. 
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IMPERIAL BANK , 


OF CANADA 


CAPITAL PAID UP $7,000,000 
PELEG HOWLAND, President 


International Banking Service 


HE VAST expansion of Canadian commerce in both the domestic i 
and foreign markets, makes the efficient, financial service which — 


the Imperial Bank renders, invaluable in 
transactions at home and abroad. 


the facilitation of business" a 


Through our chain of 220 branches in Canada and affiliation with — 
sound financial institutions in the British Empire and throughout the — 
world, we provide banking accommodation, sound and comprehensive — 
in character, and international in scope. es 


Every branch of the Imperial Bank conducts a general banking — 
business. We look after collections; buy and sell domestic and foreign — 
exchange, issue drafts, money orders and letters of credit, and deal in 


Government and Municipal Bonds. 


. 


Safety Deposit Boxes are avail- | 


able at every branch as well as a Savings Department where interest — 
at current rate is credited half-yearly on all savings accounts. oa 


Impartial advice on financial matters is always at the disposal ~ 


of our patrons. 


ENGLAND— 


Lloyds Bank, Limited, London, and 


Branches, 
SCOTLAND— 


The Commercial Bank of Scotland, 
Limited, Edinburgh, and Branches. 


IRELAND— 
Northern Banki 


Belfast and Branc 


Our Agents Include 


UNITED STATES— 


’ Chicago— 


Co., Limited, 


San Francisco— 
es. da National Bank. 


FRANCE 


New York—Bank of the Manhattan 
Company. 


First National Bank. 

Buff. arine Trust Co. = 
Detroit—First and Old Detroit 
National Bank. 


‘Wells-Fargo Neva- _ 


Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE 


/ 


- TORONTO 


P. Lyall & Sons 


Construction Company, Limited 


MONTREAL 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Partial list of Buildings constructed by this 


Company: 


Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, Reconstruction Work; 


T. Eaton Mail Order Building, 


Winnipeg; Toronto; 


New Union Station, Toronto; 
Transportation Building, Montreal; and Ottawa ; 
Dominion Express Bldg., Montreal ; 
Board of Trade Bldg., Montreal; 
New York Life Bldg., Montreal : 
North Toronto Union Station; 
Excelsior Life Bldg., Toronto; 


Harbor Sheds, Montreal; 


Canadian General ElectricFactory, 


New Customs House, Montreal 


C. P. R. Freight Sheds; Toronto; 
Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg; 
Ottawa College, Ottawa; 
Provincial Parl’t Bldgs., Regina; 
C. P. R. Hotel, Calgary ; 


Union Station, Ottawa; 


Drill Shed, Edmonton ; 


And Many Other Leading Buildings 


From End to End of Canada 
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THE FINANC 


CAPITAL and LABOR—Lord Leverhulme’s 
a Ideas in Operation in Canada 


Profits Are Shared with All Employees After a Fair Return Has 

Been Set Aside for Capital—Good Business to Take Steps to 

Offset Troubles with Workers—Company is Not Asking for Grati- 
| tude—How the Plan Works Out 


¢ 


By J. M. ELSON. 


An interview with J. E. Ganong, President of Lever Bros., Limited, Canada 


APITAL is entitled to a fair 
return upon its investment. 


and: employees, on a fifty-fifty basis. 
We have found this ‘system of co- 
_ partnership has worked out very suc- 
cessfully in all our associated com- 


This remark was made by J. E. 


_ Ganong, president of Lever Bros., 


= Limited, Toronto, when asked for an 


big manufacturing 


inside glimpse of the workings of the 
enterprise of 
which he is an executive. It is the 
foundation stone on which advanced 
ples of good will and equity 

ve been established between two 


* - elements which too often are in con- 


* flict. +The ideas of Lord Leverhulme 


= 
: 


ne ind in all 


have been put to the test and their 


.. operation and results furnished an 


interesting chapter in the story of 
modern industrial development. 

Mr. Ganong was found in his 
bright, comfortably furnished office 
on Eastern avenue, just beyond the 


other plants for their practical ap- 
plication has been found to be grati- 


dent, “many men declare the times 
are out of joint.’ Capital and labor 
find. it almost impossible to pull to- 
gether in the same direction. Mis- 
trust, antagonism, friction have prov- 
ed to be expensive monkey wrenches 
in our industrial machinery. Has 
your company found a basis for har- 
mony and co-operation?” — 

The president’ leaned back in his 
chair. “Sit down, sir, and Ill ex- 
what we are doing here 
other of our associated 
companies,” he said. “Now what 
would vou like to know?” 


Profit Sharing Plan 

“You have a profit-sharing plan in 
operation,” replied the caller. “Some- 
thing about it reached the public 
when it was introduced. Time has 
since elapsed and ro coubit many 
people, anxious to promote the best 
possible relations between themselves 
and their employees, would like to 
hear how far you have gone and what 
conclusions you have reached.” 

“Very well,” remarked Mr. Ganong, 
shoving his telephone aside. “We 
have gone some distance and every- 
body seems to be satisfied.” 

“Would you outline what the prin- 
ciples are upon which your system 
rests?” . 

“They are simple ones,” he ans- 
wered. “As you are aware Lord Lever- 
hulme laid the corner stone by intro- 
ducing the co-partnership scheme 
which first says that a man who 
invests his money is entitled to earn 
a fair and just dividend upon it. Each 
year, after all annual returns are in 
and made up at Port Sunlight, in 
England, enough is set aside ‘out of 
earnings to pay this dividend, as- 
suming always, for this discussion 
that there are earnings, for ‘every 
business is subject to good years and 
bad ones. When this sum has been 
deducted the balance, whatever it 
may be, is divided equally between 
those who comprise the company and 
the employees. Every person in our 
employ, whether high or low in posi- 
tion, shares in the division. Records 
are kept throughout the year of 
everyone’s work efficiency, and gen- 
eral standing. These are closely 
scrutinized at head office and it is 
upon these reports that the dividend 
checks are made out.” 

“There is no discrimination, then, 
between an executive officer for in- 
stance and the most humble worker ?” 

Benefits To All 

“The most humble employee has 
the same chance to receive the bene- 
fits as the: most exalted It depends 
on himself. The one stipulation made 
is that an employee shall be with the 
firm a year and a half before becom- 
ing eligible for the dividend. Reas- 
ons for this, of course, are obvious. 
But if a man or woman works faith- 
fully for the necessary period and 
shows a good report for the year of 


faithful service, close application to 
duty, efficiency and honorable conduet, 


the head of the department in which 
such a person works sends to Port 
Sunlight a report in accordance with 


these standards and upon those re- 
ports the excess profits, over that al- 


lowed to the capital invested, are ap- 
portioned. There is a department at 
head office which does nothing else 
but look after this work.” 

Continuing, Mr. Ganong stated that 
though every effort was made to give 
employees a fair chance, inefficiency 
was not tolerated. It was not to be 
supposed that this co-partnership. 
system closed its eyes to low produc- 
tion or shiftlessness. “If an em- 
ployee does not work,” he said, “just 
the same as though this plan were not 
in use, he is not kept. There is no 
premium placed upon the drone. Pro- 
duction and efficiency are the two re- 
quisites and must be in all success- 
fully run industries. It is not a mat- 
ter of sentiment with us it is a matter 
of business.” ., aS 

Here Mr. Ganong was reminded of 
numerous employers who had tried 
various plans to treat with employees 
on fair ground, had been disappoint- 
ed over what they considered the in- 


gratitude of those to whom they had 
shown favors. 


Returns To Labor 


_ “That is the rock upon which cap- 
ital and labor too often split,” re- 
turned the president. “We don’t ask 
gratitude. We don’t expect it. We 
consider that labor is entitled to share 
in profits after legitimate returns 
have been made to capital investea, 
Labor is an investment, as is money, 
but as the first investment is capital, 
the first dividends to be paid are to 
that primary investment. After this 
is met, then we believe that labor and 
capital should each come in for a 
share, not as a gift from one to the 
other but as an earning of each. In 
other words expressions of gratitude 
shouldn’t be expected from people 
who have worked for something and 
earned it. When dividends are paid 
on money invested, capital doesn’t 
bow in humility and show signs of 
gratefulness. It takes what is justly 
due as a matter of business. Similar- 
ly labor, regarded as an investment in 
industry, should share in pro’ts in ac- 
cordance with its record of accom- 
plishment and efficiency, not as a 
charity offered to it, but as a business 
transaction.” 

In this then seems to be the key 


to the Lord Leverhulme house of 
harmony. 


Capital, as explained by Mr. Gan- 
ong, must first be invested before a 
: wheel can be made to turn or a sten- 
ogapher can sit down and tick off 
letter. As a primary investmen 
therefore, it is entitled to the fir 
earnings. The world wide law of 
justice and equity determine what 
that earning shall be and on the bubi- 


tivities more satisfactory are always 
welcomed by me,” said the president. 
“Requests are considered and granted 
whenever they appear to be for the 
general welfare. When we put a 
cafeteria in for instance, we did not 
provide one on an elaborate scale 
but began very modestly and let it 
grow as the need developed. Every- 
thing else has been done in the same 
way. We let*the employees take a 
part themselves in thinking and work- 
ing out improvements.” 

When asked with regard to holi- 
days, Mr. Ganong said that from fore- 
men up all employees were allowed a 
certain vacation each year with pay 
but this had not as yet been extended 
to those below foremen. However, 
this, too, was being considered and 
might be one of the steps which would 
next be taken. Just as to what terms 
it would be granted upon he could 
not say. 


Troubles Are Costly 


“Troubles between capital and lab- 
or are always expensive,” concluded 
Mr. Ganong, “expensive for both 
sides, and we have found, thus far, 
that it is better to educate employees 
to believe that they are interested in 
the welfare of the industry, not mere- 
ly as wage earners, but as investors. 
As investors it is up to them to pro- 
duce to the highest degree of effic- 
iency so that they may participate in 
profits. Thus far we have every reas- 
on to be fully satisfied with the sys- 
tem in operation in our companies.” 

It may be added in addition to the 
other accomplishments of the Pro- 
gress Club, it issues a little magazine 
for circulation among all who are 
connected with the firm. 

When the correspondent rose to go 
he left the president to resume cor- 
respondence and business details. 
Just outside his door thirty or forty 


IAL POST 


of an office staff were clicking type- 
writers and posting accounts in one 
large, high ceilinged office. 


EXCHANGE SITUATION 
HOLDS UP TRADE 


England’s Position Particularly 
Aggravated—Markets Are 
Limited 


Not until the exchange situation is 
righted—or, in other words, not until 
European and other countries are 
able, to buy advantageously from| 
England and so bring about the ‘re- 
sumption of her normal export trade | 
—will conditions in that country ' 
warrant a more optimistic outlook. 
That is the opinion of the buyer and 
one of the directors of one of the 
chief commercial houses of Canada 
who has recently returned from a 
trip ‘to England and France. Just 
to what extent the United Kingdom 
is dependent upon the world for trade, 
both import and export, was indicat- 
ed by Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour at the 
Washington Disarmament Confer- 
ence the other day when, in announc- 
ing the Empire’s viewpoint with re- 
gard to naval disarmament, he stat- 
ed that provisions for only seven 
weeks out of the year were to be 
found in the United Kingdom at any 
given time of the year. Not only 
is home consumption cut down by 
reason of the fact that there are 
upwards of two millions of men out 
| of work but foreign countries, good 
, customers of big British mercantile 
| houses, are unable to buy on account 
of the exchange situation. 

According to our informant, a good 
deal is heard on every side about can- 
cellation of the war debts incurred 
during the last few years. He stated 
that Englishmen were disposed to 
agree to the cancellation of these 
debts providing the United States 
cancelled their (England’s) large 
debt. But nothing concrete had eith- 
er been done or suggested, with the 
result that the exchange rate was 
such that foreign countries could not 
{buy in the English markets and ex- 
| port trade from the United Kingdom 
was, accordingly, nearly wiped out. 
This, of course, resulted in unem- 


ployment; and our- informant. quoted 
ja leading British _financier—a man .{ 


NTREAL LIGHT 


~ 


' \ 
, 
ae NN 


whose name is a household word even 
in this country—as saying that in a 
year’s time there would be twice 
as many men out’ of work if the 
situation were not righted. 

If this situation were righted, said 
this gentleman, there would soon be a 
shortage of merchandise in many 
lines, a shortage that would be much 
more acute than that which occurred 
shortly after the signing of the arm- 
istice. “If the exchange rate were 
normal tomorrow so that European 
countries could go into the British 
markets and purchase their require- 
ments,” said this man, “there are 
men who today cannot pay their bills 
and are being carried by the banks 
who would be millionaires within a 
week’s time.” There are, he says, 
greal quantities of distress merchan- 
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|dise in the United Kingdom today; 
some of the warehouses are filled to 
the very doors with it. There is no 
| outlet for it, comparatively speaking, 
because of the inability of foreign 
countries to buy. There are a num- 
ber of Canadian and American buy- 
ers there, but their trade is but a 
drop in the bucket. Moreover, it 
is restricted in many lines because 
there is very little that is new on 
the market to be bought. This buy- 
er stated that he had only bought 
about 25 per cent. of what he intend- 
ed to buy, on this account. 


Bismark District Court restrains Bank 
of North Dakota from further delivery 
of state bonds to a Toledo company, 
pending hearing of taxpayers who al- 
lege bonds are being sold at discount in 
violation of law, 


Company, Limited 


formed for the purpose of manufacturing 


THE CANADIAN-MADE , 
PARKER AUTOMOBILES 
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OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


President—Sir Alexander Bertram, 
& Sons Co. Limited. 
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(Canada) Limited. 


2nd Vice-Pres.—H. A. Bertram, Montreal, Sec’y-TreasurerCanadian Die 
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soe F. Dewar. 
Sir William Price, Quebec. 

Pres. Price Bros. & Co. Ltd. 
Hon. Pres. The U nion Bank of 


Quebec. 
Director N.S. Steel & Coal Co. 
Director, Montreal Trust Co. 


73 Dillon, Welland, Ont. 
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Co., Limited 
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Hon. Rudolph Lemieux. 
Former Postmaster-General of Can- 


ada. 
Col. J. A. Scott, Quebec 


Anglo-Canadian ather Co. 
Pres. Ca. Motors & Machine Co. 


C.F. Doutre, Montreal. 
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Co. Ltd. 
Thos. Craig, Quebec, Vice-President and General Manager Canadian 
Motors and Machine Co. Limited 


JAMES J. CRAIG & CO., LIMITED 
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Bank of Nova Scotia Building 
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CONSOLIDATED 


supplies 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 


in unlimited quantity 


and unrestricted use 


263 St. James Street, Montreal. 


erento Office of James J. Craig & Co., Ltd; 401 Continental Life Buliding 
Telephone Adelaide 4256-—-~~ 


“HEAT & POWER 


| 5 Ee 


Developed from the Great Water Powers of Cedar Rapids, Shawinigan Falls and other sources. 
Distributed to Consumers through the Immense Distribution Systems which radiate through 
Montreal and Other Important Industrial Centres adjacent thereto. 


‘ ness. consideration which recogniges |. 


that labor is also an investment, the 
dividend to be paid to capital is pot 
placed beyond a reasonable per cnt. 
Then both’ labor and capital are ‘in- 
vestors together. They figuratively 
sit at the table, look over the year’s 
work, its result and earnings d, 
without getting on its knees to the 
other, each shares in half, whatever 
the earnings have been. The results 
of this method have been, according 
to Mr. Ganong, that a greater spitit 
of co-operation, good-fellowship a 
earnestness have been manera 
among the employees for they fee 
that on their efforts and efficiency 
depends part of the success whichi 
must go into a year’s business and 
its profits. If certain profits are 
earned they share in them; if not they 
go without. 


Social Relations 


P 


ARS RAPIDS. 
OPMENT, 180000 


Dealing with the social relations in |; 


their plants, Mr. Ganong said that 
the employees were organized into 
what was called a Progress Club with 
regularly ‘elected officers, and com- 
mittees. The top floor of the ware- 
house and shipping building new-built 
of concrete was set aside for the 
purposes of this club, and for a cafe- 
teria. Entertainments, debates, lec- 
tures, etc., were held by the organ- 
ization as its members. directed. 
Sometimes excellent addresses were 
delivered by men who were invited 
to speak. In the summer, picnics, 
bowling matches and other games 
were followed. So far as possible, 
therefore, the entire human element 
in connection with the plant was vi- 
talized and united into a sort of con- 
tented, work-a-day family which real- 
ized that over and above the regular 
pay envelope, there was a hope to! 
look forward to in the form of a divi- | 
dend at the end of the company’s 
fiscal year if earnings warranted it. 


Suggestions In Order 


“Recommendations from heads of 
departments in the plant for improve- 


ments in this way or that to make the 
social and working sides of our ac- 
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STEEL—Feels the Influence 


Adjusment 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


of Post-War 


General Depression in Industry Extends to Steel Trade Despite 
:Vast Pote.:tial Requirements of World—Year Marked by Defla- 


tion of Prices and Decline of Orders — Improved Conditions 
Looked for By the Spring 


culiar position that while there 

is an intense, incalculable need 
for steel products throughout the 
world in connection with rehabilita- 
tion plans, which have been tempor- 
arily shelved, an air of comparative 
quietude has compassed the markets 
since the turn of the year. Not un- 
til the beginning of the autumn 
montis has there been any sugges- 
tion of a rent in the clouds of de- 
pression which have settled over the 
trade. Mills are still operating on 
part time only, and every effort has 
been concentrated on the task of li- 
quidating accumulated supplies. To 
this end prices have been adjusted 
on new and lower planes on several 
oceasions, and even yet there is a 
moderate trend downward, although 
the curve is beginning to move along 
lines that are more nearly horizon- 
tal. 

The year has been a difficult one 
for the producers, the agents and 
investors. The former have curtailed 
production, the output extending for 
one period as low as thirty per cent. 
of capacity. There has been a gra- 
dual betterment however, but op- 
perations even yet are not proceeding 
at more than 50 per cent. of normal. 
The dea'ers were caught in the early 
months of the year with large stocks 
on hand, as a result of the scramble 
for goods that marked the final 
stages of the period of industrial 
prosperity 1920. They have been en- 
gaged throughout the year in the 
task of unloading these stocks with 
as little loss as possible. That they 
have fairly well succeeded in clean- 
ing out their warehouses and shelves 
is indicated by the fact that rush or- 
ders are now coming in with more 
and more frequency. But even yet 
there is hesitation in the market, 
which discourages heavy stocking. 
The investor along with the rest has 
had his period of uneasiness. He 
has witnessed the price of his securi- 
ties settle down and down, in con- 
formity with the conditions prevail- 
ing in the industry. The turn has 
been reached, however, and he has 
now the satisfaction of witnessing a 
gradual strengthening movement. 


Shortage of 200,000,000 Tons 


What has brought about this de- 
pression in the face of the present 
tremendous unsatisfied demand 
out the world? One statistician 
has estimated that there is a short- 
age of 200,000,000 tons of steel 
below actual requirements in all 
branches of industry. In view of 
this fact the present condition of the 
trade appears to be an anomalous 
situation, but it is not difficult of ex- 
planation. Trade depression exists 
throughout the world of such inten- 
sity as fortunately is not often wit- 
nessed. There has been a state of 
unparalleled unrest in various coun- 
tries of Europe. Industries are clos- 
ed, or are running on part time only. 
The cities are teeming with the un- 
employed. Money is scarce, and in- 
ternational exchanges have been 
thoroughly discouraged. Adverse 
exchange rates are the equivalent of 
tariff walls, which tends to repress 
trade. There has been a_ general 
state of unrest and uncertainty, and 
works of constructive nature, which 
should have been proceeded with, 


Ts STEEL trade is in this pe- 
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Wholesale Prices of Nine Groups of Commodities, Together with Their Average, as 
Reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics; at Right, Prices of Finished Steel, 
on “The Iron Age” Composite, and Wages of Common Labor, as Paid by the 
United States Steel Corporation. The shaded area indicates the amount by which 
present prices exceed those of 1913, the relative price te-day being also shown. 


have been postponed until conditions 
have been righted. 

To be more specific there was a 
comparatively small volume of build- 
ing in Canada this year. There is a 
great shortage of houses, but the re- 
quiremeénts of industrial enterprises 
with rare exceptions have been sat- 
isfied by the expansion undertaken 
during the height of activity follow- 
ing the war. The decline in orders 
since has settled the problem of ac- 
commodation. The railroads, the 
largest consumers of steel, have kept 
out of the market as far as possible. 
Notwithstanding the fact that all 
reads require extensive improvements 
in the way of repairs to equipment, 
rolling stock, and locomotives, road- 
bed, rails, otc., comparatively little 
action has been taken this year. The 
railroads, particularly in the United 
States, tiave suffered from a lack of 
money, and have therefore cut down 
expenditures to the minimum: 

The automobile industry too has 


passed through an adjustment phase, 
and operations have been away below 
normal, 


All these factors combined have re- 
flected upon the operations of the 
steel companies. Not only did busi- 
ness fall away, but in order to stim- 
ulate trade, prices were cut on sev- 
eral occasions. The movement was 
precipitated by the United Steel Cor- 
poration in the spring, when it was 
finally recognized that there was 
little prospect for business at the 
peak prices of the post-war period. 
Wages too have been adjusted, and 
the industry is now in a healthy con- 
dition to cope with the new and 
larger business which may be offered 
in the future. 


Unsettling Factors 
The fact too that there was no ap- 
parent price stability in the steel 
trade during the year, was another 
unsettling factor. There was little 
inducement to stock up in quantity 


DISARMAMENT WILL ULTIMATELY 
BENEFIT THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Considered purely from the standpoint of ultimate 


benefit to the industry, the disarmament program has 
made a favorable appeal to manufacturers of steel ac- 
cording to the Iron Age. Naval construction calls for 
far less steel than is commonly thought—in tonnage only 
a fraction of one per cent. of a year’s output. It is true 
that the forge and machine shops of the three private 
armor plate and ordnance plants employ some thousands 
-of men and that their communities would suffer for a 
time, as would various shipyards. But ultimately the 
steel industry as a whole would profit by the large re- 
lease of labor and of tax money for merchant shipbuild- 
ing and other purposes of peace. 


STATISTICS OF IRON AND STEEL SECURITIES 


Prices of Securities 


‘Last Dividend or Int. High 


Company Security Outstanding 
Lake Superior, common .. .. $40,000,000 
5% 1st Mort., 40-yr. bonds.. 5,278,000 


5% Income bonds .. .. .. 2,778,000 
15. 000 — 


Algoma Steel, com... .. .... i 
7% Cum., pref, .. .. .. .. 10,000,000 
5% 50-yr. Ist Mort. bonds.. 15,677,400 

Can. Foundries & Forg., com. 960,000 
71% Cum., pref. .. .. .. >. 960,000 
6% ist Mort., 30-yr. bonds 168,400 

Can, Car & Foundry, com. .. 4,975,000 
7% Cum., pref... .. .. .. 17,500, 
6% 1st Mort. bonds .. ..... 5,028,146 

Can. Steel Foyndries, com. .: 3,000,000 
DG. Oi ess ete 1,400,000 
6% 2b-yr. bonds .. .. .. 2,829,772 

Montreal Steel Works, com... 700,000 
1% Cum. pref. .. .. .... 800, 
6% 1st Mort. 30-yr. bonds . 

Dom. Steel Corp., com. .. 

6% Cum., pref. .. .. .... 

Dom. Iron & Steel, com... . 
7% Cum., pref... .. .. ,. 
5% 1st Mort. bonds .. .. 
5% Consol. Mort. bonds .. 

Dom. Found. & Steel, com. .. 
7% Cum., pref. .. .. 

National Stee] Car .. 

6% 1st Mort. bond 

N. S. Steel & Coal, com. .. .. 

8% Cum., pref... .. .. .. 1,000,000 
5% 50-yr. 1st Mort. bonds 5,580,232 
6% Debenture stock .. .. 4,500,000 

Eastern Car, eom. .. .. '.. 800,000 
6% Cum., pref... .. .. .. 750,000 
6% 1st Mort. 40-yr. bonds 927,900 

Ontario Steel Products, com. 750.000 
7% Cum. pref. .. .. .. 186,000 
6% 1st Mort. 80-yr. bonds 622.200 

Steel Co. of Canada, com. .. 11,500.006 
7% Cum., pref. .... .,.. 6.496.890 
6% ist Mort. bends 7,907,608 

British Bmpire Steel. com... 21,474,000 
ist 7% Pref. Series “B”.. 19,950,000 


fd 1% Pref. .. .. .. ., 50,080,000 
® Shares, 


w 
Maturing Rate Price Date Price Date Present 
cocenteuary : px 35% Sep., 1912 5 April, 1915 1l 


June 1, 1921 5 oe os 
Oct. 1, 1921 5 80 Aug.,1912 20% Jan. 1916 
es s+ Held by Lake Superior Corporation 
Fe Held by Lake Superior Corporation 
Oct. 1, 1921 i, re 
Nov. 15, 1920 257 Feb., 1920 65 Oct., 1915 
Nov. 1, 1921 93% Sep., 1918 76 Dec., 1917 
Aug. 2, 1921 ab Bi 
June 30, 1914 120 Aug.,1915 16 Oct., 1921 
126 Aug.,1915 43 June, 1921 
107% Nov., 1920 


Dec..1916 19% July, 1914 
51% July, 1921 


Mar.,1910 36 Nov., 1907 
Sep.. 1909 64% # Nov., 1907 
1913 69% 1916 
Nov.,1916 22 Aug., 1915 
Dec.,1919 73 Oct., 1915 
Aug.,1915 3 Dec., 1920 


Nov.,1916 24 July, 1921 
Mav.1911 70 Jan.. 1917 
76 


- OMANI Aa: : 


> ano 
a 


Torley. 1990 818% Sept., 1915 
Met. 1916 72% Sent., 1915 
Vay. 199% 81 Oct.. 1916 
Avril, 1915 
July, 1914 
Aug., 1915 
July, 1921 
Aue., 1921 
July, 1921 


Mae, 1919 9 
Nae, 1918 a9 
July, 1912 = BR 
Awe, 1991 7 
Oct... 1991 6 
Mey, 1921 20 


for construction purposes, when there 
was no assurance that the goods 


might not be bought for considerably 


less in a week or a month’s time. To 
such an extent did this influence en- 
ter that a large contractor in Toron- 
to made it a practice to buy suffi- 
cient material for one storey only of 
any construction work that he 
might be engaged on in the belief 
that when he was ready to proceed 
with the next storey the prices for 
materials would be lower. Authori- 
ties on the- steel market now insist, 
however, that the prices are down as 
far as they will go for the present 
at least, and as a proof instance a 
substantial advance in several lines 
of steel goods. 

Unquestionably, the steel trade, as 
one of the most important basic in- 
dustries of this country, as many 
other lines of enterprises are depend- 
ent upon it or are co\related, is one 
of the best barometers of business 
conditions. The dullness in the steel 
trade is a condition that has not been 
exclusive on the steel trade. During 
the months of September, October, 
and early November, there has been 
a revival of demand, and a general 
betterment of sentiment. The sea- 
son is by when large scale out-of- 
door operations can be undertaken, 
so that it is more than probable that 
| there wil! not be any pronounced re- 
vival before spring at least. What 
are the prospects for spring trade? 
Steel men declare, without hesitation, 
that they are looking for big business. 
They do not say “record” business. 
A state of convalescence must be pas- 
sed through before that stage can be 
reached. In fact that there is vast 
latent demand lies the hope, how- 
ever, that brisk business cannot be 
long delayed, and arising out of this 
fact too is the assurance that a 
bright future lies before the Cana- 
dian steel enterprises. 

Operating costs have been fairly 
wel] deflated. Wages have been cut, 
ani economies introduced. Prices 
ar still above normal, but it is doubt- 
ful if at tne moment the mills are 
showing a profit. For notwithstand- 
ing a productiun of 40 or 50 per cent. 
of capacity overhead expenses are 
unchanged, and make a large inroad 
| on returns. But a state of confidence 
is reviving in the pub‘ic mind, as the 
| period of adjustment is drawn to the 
close, which will be an important in- 


| fluence in stimulating trade. 


UNSETTLED CONDITIONS 
IN INTERNATIONAL TR 


(Continued from Page 17) 


ance of no less than 135 million dol- / 

lars. lumber and pulp and paper, 
Grain exports have been the great|a small part of our total fo 

support of our foreign trade during| ness, and is not susceptib 

the period in question. This is a time|mediate and great expansio 

when foreign nations are hard press-|that, the worst has been s 

ed for money and forced to econom- 

= baie —— ce of = oe 

the form of reduc consum n ee 

manufactures of almost all cake The |of the case? It is that so 

necessities of life, foodstuffs, are industries 

always the last to be affected in such 

circumstances. So exports of grain, 

of ‘bacon, of cheese, and of other |ment industry is the out oe 

Canadian farm products, have con-|#mple—and that all the 

tinued in good volume, though at re-|out fuss or display, other 

duced prices. These are the old es- the r 

tablished Canadian export industries, 

vital to the prosperity of the country, 

but so efficiently organized, and so 

well-placed from the point of view of 

natural resources, that they can be 

trusted to hold their own. The price 

troubles they have had to contend 

with have been unp-easant but not 

disastrous. 


Lumber and Paper 


The lumber and paper industries 
are also an important factor in our|is constantly 
foreign business. And while their|Canadian who 
products cannot be classed as neces-|get*in touch 
sities in the same way as the food|tomer, and to ke 
stuffs which we have been discussing, | when once his name 
yet they rank close to these necessi-|So we find steady 
ties, and must continue to be sold in|none the less 
good quantites, more especially, so|slow. One. 
far as lumber is concerned, after the|that he is selling 
acute period of depression is over. ting 

The question of export trade injand South » an 
manufactures has to be approached| business attractive. At 
from a different angle. The last few|that his boots and shoes 
years have seen a.good deal of loose|compete with U. 8. | 
talk on this subject. There have been, | British West Indian 
and still are, people who hold too big|he is going to make 
views on the business which can be|to get some business 
done. This is harmful, as such people |ing winter. Canadian 
tend to swing from too great opti-|be found in Venezuel 
mism to unnecessary depression. The |ing utensils and some 


artisiac’ 


facts are plain for any who will con-|dian hardware in quite 
sider them. In the field of manufac-| tries. If Canada cc 
tures, Canada has to contend with /|large quantity of mai 
the mass-production and accumulat-|at lower cost than 

ed experience of the great manufac-|the world over, but wai 
turing and exporting countries of/|slow progress because 
the world, without, in many cases, |itiative in selling # 
having any special advantages over|of lack of proper crec 
those countries in regard to supply |development might : 

of raw materials or possession of | however, is not the 
cheap labor. Our export trade in|exists to-day. Our progr 
manufactures, provided we do not/our prospects good. — 


“Canada’s Next Premie 


No matter which he is—all three possibilities are 


pen-pictured in 


November 15 


_ MacLean’s 


“Scrutator,” a writer of rare analytical power, holds 
the mirror up to Meighen, King and Crerar. Each of 


ing men. As usual, in his article on the Di 
ion political situation in November 15th issue 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE,, he strictly 


the three is “called up” in printers’ ink as true 


to life as if they stood there separate and distinct in 
flesh and blood. It is one of the most searching, 
masterly articles ever written with public men as 
subjects. It is fair to each—and nothing more; a 
cold-blooded analysis of the virtues and weaknesses 


in his survey of the field and the 
gladiators there is a warmth and an in' 
— both the a the ee ou 
mparted only by one who long 
close and observant student of governments 
Dominion and Imperial. This article a 
under the caption— : 


of the candidates in turn. It will surprise you, 
startle you, tantalize you with its subtleness and 


depth, 


“Funny Thing That Tariff,” 


—by J. K. Munro. 


“Our Election Enigme— Women!” 
—by Agnes C. Laut. sj 


This number of MACLEAN’S has four timely articles dealing How are they going to vote? Are they going 
t 


with Big Politics, the whimsical observations of J. K. Munro 


are, as usual, full of amusement as well as 


they going to realize 
information. Munro : 


just can’t help seeing the funny side of politicians and Politics. 
Of Ottawa and Parliament Hill he makes a sort of continuous 


vaudeville performance. He gets some big 
tion activities. 


laughs out of elec- 


Other Gripping Features in Th 


W. A. Fraser. 


If you like red-blooded fiction with the 
tang of the race track in it, W. A. 
Fraser’s short story, “The Thumb Print,” 
is sure to satisfy. It’s a case of a pair 
of sleek doublecrossers being neatly 
double-crossed by what they deemed a 
rich double-crosser. 


“Whese Bride Was Mary?” is a delight- 
ful, fast-reading short story of perplex- 
ing situations from the pen of Ethel 
Penman Hope. 


NOVEMBER 15 ISSU 


The first of Rev. R. G. MacBeth’s 
ing articles on old days with 
Police, “Policing the Prairies,” 
complete in this issue. Learn 
Mounties first. invaded the prairies in 
on of Indian sealp-takere and 
men,” and in the face 

= . of tremen- 


Incidentally there are two generous in- 
stalments of the eerials, “Mostly Sally.” 
by Pelham Grenville Wodehouse, and “The 
Yellow Streak,” by Valentine Williams. 


ON SALE TODAY AT 
ALL NEWS STANDS 


ACLEAN’S 
“CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE” 
Make Sure of Your Copy Now—Get It Today 


Or Send $3.00 for a Year's Subscription to MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 143-153 University Aveaue, 
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PACKING—Reviving Foreign Competition| 


eee LT 


Cuts into Export Trade 


Depletion of Hogs Handicaps this Branch of the Business—Move- 


ment Under Way to Increase Production of Bacon-Type—Indus- 


try Has Unlimited Scope 


i 
EW people realize that the 
change in raw ‘material made by 
meat manufacture, even if not so 
parent, is as complex as converting 
ol into cloth. But neither the textile 
», nor any other industry in Can- 
is so bound up with home-grown 
jucts and so dependent on their 
upplies as the packing industry. For 
ance, large quantities of wool are 
rted. But it would not be pos- 
in large measure, profitably to 
either live hogs and cattle or 


matter of quality of 

bred. To a most eminent de- 
feeding and marketing of 
‘cannot be considered 


essential, the 


to yield meats in 
to be placed on 
Yet only by en- 


so changed the outlet for live- 


bi « stock that its future more and more 


in the possibility of meat 
acture on a large scale. 


The Financial Side 


- Before that is considered a few 
words on the financial side oe 
packing industry will interest. 

last official returns issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics may 


/ 


of all meats since 1913 is seen from 
the following table, though the effect 


‘}of inflation of prices. which took 
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in the table below of the yearly num- 
ter of meat-yielding animals: 

Hogs Sheep 
1914 .... 8,484,261 2,256,045 
1915 .... 3,111,900 2,088,662 
1916 .... 3,474,840 ‘ 2,022,941 
1917 .... 3,619,882 2,869,358 
1918. .... 4,289,682 3,052,748 
1919 .... 4,040,070 © 3,421,958 - 10,084,011 
1920 3,516,678 3,720,788 9,477,380 


Heavy Liquidation of Hogs 


Owing to the extremely high price 
and the ready cash market for grains 
up to 1920 the number of hogs in less 
than two years dropped by over 
three-quarters of a million. Farmers 
heavily liquidated their hogs, includ- 
ing numbers of breeding sows. This 
policy is now proving to be most 
short-sighted, It meant that, in the 
Spring of 1921, when we had the op- 
portunity of holding the great trade 
in export bacon to Great Britain, 
secured during the war, packers found 
their hope dashed by the fact that 
there were no hogs on the farms that 
they could buy. Nor could a quick 
recovery be made, because breeding 


Cattle 
6,086,817 
6,066,001 
6,594,161 
7,920,940 

10,045,867 


oo) _stock had been sacrificed. Thus it 


Weight, Ibs. ..... 751,000,000 . 742,000,000 
. .1$181,000,000 $185,000,000 

These figures by no means cover 
the whole meat slaughtering business 
for there are millions of pounds of 
meat handled by houses whose opera- 
tions are not reported. The fact 


- accounts for the remarkable propor- 


tion of $162,257,000, of the total value 
as given above being credited to what 


: ~ are known .as government inspected 


plants, These are the packing houses 
which are inspected, not only for the 
safety of their layout and machinery 
as are other factories, but which are 
under a system of minute scrutiny 

. as to sanitation in manufacture and 
healthfulness of product, for every 
act and process carried on and for 
searching examination by independ- 
ent men of every ounce of product. 
At the seven Toronto plants under 
inspection, for instance, there is a 
staff of one hundred men employed 
in inspection, one-half of them vet- 
erinary surgeons. 

A point which will interest the in- 
dustrial student is the unusually high 
proportion that raw material takes in 
the total cost. No precise figures have 
been compiled for Canada as a whole 
but in general the apportionment of 
costs in packing houses does not dif- 
fer greatly from that in the United 


States. The Bureau of the Census 


for the States has recently issued a 
summary of costs of all manufactures 
during 1919 which shows that raw 
material in slaughtering and meat 
packing accounted for about 89 per 
cent. of the total cost, while the 
average for all industries was only 
about 59 per cent. In other words the 
margin for working cost and profit 
Permitted the packers is about 11 per 
cent. as against a margin of 40 per 
cent, in other lines, 


“This statement brings out more 
clearly the close alliance of meat 
manufacture with the extension of 
livestock in the Dominion. The de- 
velopment of the packing house has 


been the most important single factor 


in the trend to a more intensive sys- 
tem of farming which alone can 
place our agriculture on a perman- 
ently safe basis. This will be plainer 
to the city man when he understands 
that, except wheat, our grains can- 
not be shipped in bulk out of the 


country and must therefore be con- 
sumed by livestock to be, in more 


concentrated form as meat, fi for 
export to the world’s markets. 
The sources of the “raw material” 


came about that while conditions in 
Denmark, Canada’s main competitor 
sor the British bacon trade, were par- 
ticularly favorable to a restoration 
of their exports, which had dropped 
stf to a mere nothing during the 
blockade of the North Sea, conditions 
in Canada were the exact reverse. 


Canadian packers had to resign them- 
selves to face a great cut in their 
shipments and the prospect of hav- 
ing to re-commence a work done 
many years before when the York- 
shire hog was first introduced. 

But the close of the year, at least, 
showed the silver lining of the cloud. 
For many years it had been difficult 
to secure a general recognition that 
expansion of the Canadian hog _in- 
dustry, utterly unlike that in the 
United States, depended mainly on 
the ‘export market to Great Britain 
and that the only hog worth raising 
was a bacon type. A large number of 
lard-yielding breeds, which had done 


excellently on the cheap corn in the 
United States and were bred with a 
lard-yield in view, had been introduc- 
ed into Canada in the past few years. 
The war-demand for bacon of all sorts 
for a time favored this introduction. 


But a reversion to peace conditions 


and the demand for bacon of the fin- | duri 


est quality streaked lean and fat and 
in such quantities as Canada had 
never before produced, made it ob- 
vious that the fat-type hog had no 


great scope in the Dominion. It is 
noteworthy that a conference called 
by the Dominion Department of Ag- 
riculture, between hog producers, 
Provincial Government officers from 
very province and the packing in- 
terests, held at Ottawa in the first 
week of November, decided whole- 
heartedly to endorse the bacon hog 


and practically nothing else for all 
Canada. With a restoration of the 


right type hog on the farm generally 
a revival in the bacon export trade 
may be confidently looked for. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
export of bacon to Great Britain since 
1913 from United States, Denmark 
and Canada. The recovery of Den- 
mark in the last year and a half has 
been rapid. Unfortunately the indi- 
cations are that at the end of this 
year Canadian exports will have drop- 


ped considerably below those from 
Denmark, (shown merely as an an- 


ticipated probability by the dotted 


sections for these two countries in 
the graph). The following table gives 
the quantities from these three 
sources imported into Great Britain: 
BRITISH IMPORTS OF BACON 
(In Cwts.) 
e Canada Denmark 
$42,286 2,714,807 


1,767,085 1,128,155 
1,719,736 21,491 


U.S.A. 


1,522,958 


3,467,085 
8,645,318 

6,644 5,898,514 
493, 704,075 3,362,264 
491,740 831,938 1,361,702 


place between 1915 ana 1920, should 

be kept in mind when the figures are 

being compared: 
$ 6,263,986 

5,814,852 
22,067,941 
38,196,542 _ 
54,147,743 
79,899,705 
85,590,161 
96,161,234 
44,501,520 
U. S. Emergency Tariff 

No review ef the meat trade for 
1921 could omit the passing of the 
Emergency Tariff Act in the United 
States in May. It imposed, in addi- 
tion to a duty of 2 cents a pound on 
meat, a 30 per cent. ad valorem rate 
on cattle, $2 a head on sheep over a 
year and $1 on those below. The Act 
abruptly cut off what, for some years, 
had been the best market for Western 
Canadian cattle, In 1920, over half a 
million head had gone to the States, 
either for slaughter or further feed- 
ing. 

At once with the passing of the 
Act the necessity for an alternative 
market was felt and for the last few 
months shipments of cattle on the 
hoof numbering over 30,000 head have 
been _ * Great Britain. The 
present high cost of transportation 
both by land and sea and other hign 
charges Severely handicap this ex- 
port business, though thé trade con- 
tinues steadily through Montreal. 

“Could not our cattle be slaughter- 
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NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION 


An Increase in October Over Previous 
Month 


Forty-four newsprint companies in 
the United States and Canada com- 
prising more than 90% of total, re- 
porting to the Newsprint Service 
Bureau, for October had an output 
of 156,844 tons of paper. Shipments 
amounted to 165,365 tons. Produc- 
tion includes -1,73 tons of hanging 
paper usually classed with news- 
print. 


October production was 13,372 tons 
(9%) increase over September out- 
ut. Shipments increased 22,972 
ons, or 16%. There was one more 
orking day in October than in Sep- 
ember. 


Production by United States mills, 
ecording to the Bureau, during the 
rst ten months of 1921 was 252,- 
‘161 tons, or 2407, less than the corres- 
ponding period of 1920. A_ strike 
which tied up some mills for more 
than two months early this year re- 
stricted output, 


Production of Canadian mills ten 
months of 1921 decreased 19,447 
tons compared with 1920, a decline of 
11%. Combined decline in produc- 
tion, both countries, was 331,598, or 
184%, compared with 1920. 


ed in Canada and shipped as meat?” | 


The question has been frequently ask- 
ed. A partial answer has been given. 
Several shipments of chilled beef have 
been made to Liverpool but here 
again the high cost of transportation 
and other factors proved great ob- 
stacles to profitable handling. The 
shipments, it should’ be clear, were 
made in good order and fully proved 
the potentialities of that trade under 
normal conditions provided that a 
sufficient number of good quality cat- 
tle can be raised to yield a meat of 
the standard required. 


BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR 
THE PAINT INDUSTRY 


Steady Volume of Business 


Maintained Throughout the 
Year—Prices are Down 


Aided by substantial rice 
tions, and abetted by un a 
home and factory decoration had 


been largely neglected during the 
war consistent with the policies of 


economy then more or less general] 

; “ap ge y 
In vogue, the paint industry during 
1921 has enjoyed relatively a satis- 
factory year. The year has not been 
featured by any “boom” in the paint 
trade, but a substantial demand was 


the opening of 
the fall season in an demsanees 
manner. Turnover latterly was in ex- 
cess of last year, but profits wil] be 
down, owing to the reduction in the 
price of paint commodities. 


ng 
nection with minor repair and decora- 
tion about the homes. The need for 


this class of work was brought home 
to the public at large through an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign, in 
which the slogan “Save-the-Surface” 
was prominently flaunted before the 
eye of every Canadian. New construc- 
tion this year -was not a relatively 
important factor in swelling the total 
of paint sales, as the volume of new 
building is still well under normal. 


W. E. Cottingham, president of the 
Sherwin-Williams Co. of Canada, in 


discussing the situation, stated that 
there was every prospect for guod 
business in 1922, surpassing the re- 
turns for 1921. The volume of busi- 


ness during the past two months, he 
said, offered encouragement, A fur- 
ther increase in sales might be look- 


ed for from the fact that the public 
appreciated the fact that paint prices 


were down to a reasonable level, and 
confidence was stimulated according- 
ly. 

There was little prospect of a fur- 
ther lowering of price he added, Rath- 


er from every appearance a steady 
market might be anticipated for the 
coming year’s trade. Prices had been 


adjusted until market quotations of | 


paint were now the equivalent of pro- 
duction—costs plus a reasonable 
margin of profit. 


Prices have been reduced by ap- 


proximately 25 per cent. Stocks of 
dealers have been largely exhausted, 
and there is now a good deal of buy- 
ing from the manufacturer for pur- 


A large proportion of the paint sold | - 
the year, was used in con-! 
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Is Your Wife a Business Woman? 


Many a man bravely pays heavy Life Insurance premiums for years, 
happy in thought that his wife will always be previded for,—but never 
faces the fact that without training and experience she will not know 


how to use that 


wisely,—that it may be diminished or lost 


money 
through her inexperience, and that the hard-earned and semi-annual 
payments may fall pitifully short of giving her the comfort he wants 


her to have. 
But if, in his Life Insurance Policy, he will name 


The Canada Permanent Trust Company 


as recipient and trustee for the funds payable at his death, then he 


can be 


sure that she will be “provided for’ as he wants her to be. 


This Company’s wide experience and prudent management ensure 


the safe and profitable investment of that money. 


Make the results of your self-denial and foresight permanent by 
appointing for the purpose of taking care of her Life Insurance money 


The Canada Permanent Trust Co. 


Toronto Street, Toronto 


Paid-up Capital - - - 
Manager, Ontario Branch 


SGT LHW Wi 


$1,000,000 
A. E. HESSIN 


Canadian Appraisal Co., Limited 


Property Values Dehnitely Established to Meet Al! Insurance and Accounting 
Requirements 


TORONTO 364 UNIVERSITY STREET 
ROYAL BANK BLDG MONTREAL 


EQUITABLE BLDG 


Why is it that there are over 600 
branch factories of United States 
companies in operation in Canada 
to-day employing 90,000 people 
living in Canada, and represent- 
ing invested capital of about 


$400,000,000.00? 


"THe TARIFF and The Tariff alone brought these United 
; States manufacturers to Canada. 


The Tariff stands as a partial barrier against the importation of pro- 
ducts manufactured in other countries. It is a Customs Tax placed 
by the Government on certain foreign-made goods and it L col- 
lected when these goods enter Canada. 


Because of The Tariff, these United States manufacturers found that 
they could not sell their particular products as extensively and 
profitably in Canada as desired; they realized that to get our 
trade they had to come over and be one with us. Consequently, 
they have established factories in this country, they are manu- 
facturing their products here and are employing Canadian workmen. 


CRERAR and KING are pledged to the destruction of our 
Tariff—and with what result? 


The hundreds of plants established in this country by United States | 


manufacturers would be shut down. They would not need to be 
maintained, for the goods can be manufactured cheaper in the 
United States by reason of larger production due to their huge 
home market. Ninety thousand Canadian working men would lose 
their employment. These men are receiving over one hundred 
millions of dollars a year in wages; they represent 270,000 men, 
women and children all dependent upon these industries for a 
livelihood, and all consuming the produce of Canadian farms. 


What is more, the t majority of our factories which are all- 
Canadian and which represent Canadian capital would also be 
forced to close. They could not successfully compete with United 
States products—cheaper because produced in larger quantities— 
or with goods from Eu or Japan, where wages and the standard 
of living are very much lower than in Canada. 

THE TARIFF brings foreign capital into the country; it provides 
employment, it protects the home market of manufacturer and 
farmer alike, and it ensures the maximum development of Canada’s 
great natural resources, our raw materials being made into finished 
goods at home instead of being sent to other countries. 


THE TARIFF is the one big issue before Canada today—and it 
affects the future of every man, woman and child in the country. 


MEIGHEN 
stands firm for the maintenance of a 
Reasonable Protective Tariff. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY IS 
DEPENDENT ON IMMIGRATION 


(Continued from Page 17) 
attraction of Canadian war wages, he 


will undoubtedly accept lower wages 
rather than become a martyr to the 


principle of high wages in the ab- 
stract and little or no employment in 


the concrete. Even with a substan- 
tial reduction in wages the immigrant 
would undoubtedly find himself much 
better off than before coming to Can- 


| the produet to distant markets and 
the return of the supplies for the 


farmer's maintenance, practically 


every item of which is contributed 
from the industries of the cities. 
Thus, a quite limited number of ac- 
tual farmers in co-operation with 
much larger numbers employed in 
scores of other callings, mostly ur- 


ban, carry on the agricultural pro- 
duction of the country and its ex- or 


our retail towns, developed our manu- | Change for the other necessaries and ET 
facturing industries, expanded our re- | COMVeniences of life. In actual prac- ae. yr 
Aa ¢ 1 


tail business and in a thousand and| tice, therefore, it does not require 3, 
one ways provided ‘the other ser- | ™ore than a modest number of agri- . ti ; 
qUEENIINNIY 


to our agricultural population, was 
nevertheless chiefly composed of ur- 
ban and industrial elements. The pop- 


ulation which constructed our railways 
and other public utilities, expanded 


ada. In the face of such a situation, 
however, the native or naturalized 


supporter of the war-wage principle 
finding the immigrant taking his em- 
ployment from him, will naturally 
demand, with more or less vehemence, 
the strict enforcement of any legal 
restrictions on the incoming of immi- 
grant workers. | 


Attractive Employment 


. Doubtless, once familiar with what 
is required of them, the immigrants 
will profess any callings that will 
secure them entrance to the country. 
Experience strongly suggests, how- 
ever, that it will prove practically as 


difficult in the future as it has in 
the past to maintain the principle 
that, once an agriculturalist or' a 
domestic servant, always the one or 
the other. Once the national bar- 
riers are surmounted freedom of oc- 
cupation on the inner side of aaa | 


is extremely difficult to prevent, In 


fact, the balance of attractiveness as 
between occupations, including re- 
muneration and hours, will have much 
more to do with the permanent ad- 
justment of the population, whether 
native or foreign, than all the immi- 
gration laws that can be invented. 
This important consideration doubt- | 
less had its influence in accounting 
for the lack of spirit and persistence 
in the opposition to the selective and 
restrictive clauses in the immigration 
acts, apart at least from those af- 
fecting orientals. 

It is a very obvious fact, of course, 
that what Canada urgently requires, 


especially in its western provinces, is | 


the fill in of in av one- 
ing gaps eo (unlike those of war munitions and 


sided development. The western 
provinces have been overrun, but very 
imperfectly occupied or developed. 
This was the result of a speculative 
rush under the driving force of which, 
encouraged by extravagant railroad 
building and the sélf-stimulating con- 
struction of cities and. towns, many 
millions of acres passed into private 
ownership but not under cultivation. 
As a result, we have at present a 
transportation system and an urban 
equipment far in excess of the needs 
of the country as regards its basic in- 
dustry—agriculture. Nothing is more 
obvious than that the agricultural ac- 
tivities of the prairie provinces in 
particular could be trebled or quad- 
rupled with practically no additional 
railroad building and with a very 
moderate, and somewhat later urban 
expansion. 
Get On The Land 

Two remedies for this situation pre- 
sent themselves, either as alterna- 
tives, or in combination. The sadly 
unbalanced condition of the country 
could be adjusted by either turning 


life, aa largely composed of tmak tional industry. “Bat the crux of the 
grant elements. But these are just problem lies in the fact that the ag- 


the elements in the population which | Ticulturalist is the most indispensable 
are, for the present, least of all re- and pivotal factor in the whole sys- 


quired among our prospective immi-|te™. He it is who must take the 
grants. We desire not merely a initiative and bear the whole financial 


twenty-five or thirty-five p. c. ag- responsibility for undertaking and 
ricultural immigration, but, for the} C2tying on agricultural production. 


immediate future at least _| All the hazards of profit and loss are 
tage approximating to a Necicat laid on the shoulders of the farmer. 


In the face of present world condi.| He must guarantee to all the other 


tions it is not altogether impossible | ements, which as we have seen are 
to secure that population, nominally chiefly urban, their shares in the pro- 
at least. It is always possible to| duct, and these are mostly dictated 


procure an immigration of any de- by themselves regardless as to wheth- 


sired intention; but even a genuinely er the farmer will have any surplus 


agricultural immigration, so far as| eft when they have exacted their 
d commercial profits 


that can be actually secured, cannot | Union wages an 


be guaranteed to remain such, unless | im advance. 


its economic and social conditions can 
be made approximately equivalent to 
those of their new fellow citizens of 


similar calibre. If the agricultura 


quality of the offering immigrant is 
but slight, or consists chiefly of pro- 
fessed intentions, however ardent, the 
attractiveness of his rural lot, as com- 
pared with his urban opportunities 
in the near future, must be very real. 


The Farmers’ Prices 


When, therefore, we come to con- 
sider how attractive the position of 
the immigrant farmer may be, es- 
pecially his relative economic posi- 
tion, we find that the farmer who pro- 


pemeg for large markets, and espec- 


ially for world markets, is very dif- 


'ferently situated from most of the 


other parties to trade and industry. 
The prices of agricultural produce, 


similar supplies and services, are not 
built up by trade union methods on 
'@ permanent basis of cost established 
by the farmer. Quite a reverse meth- 
od settles the farmer’s income. World 
| prices are fixed by supply and de- 
mand over world areas. Then com- 
mercial profits, money rates, and, 
above all, trade union rates, as de- 
| termining costs of transportation and 
‘handling, costs of implements and 
. other farm equipment, are all to be 
'taken out of the world price before 
|the farmer discovers what is left for 
‘him. Thus a fairly high price for 
agricultural produce when brought to 
| the table of the consumer, does not 
| indicate a correspondingly liberal re- 
muneration for the farmer, since the 
exceptionally liberal remuneration to 
almost all others connected with the 
production and handling of it must 
| be deducted before the farmer can 
obtain his residue, which may be 
very meagre or even occasionally non- 
existent, if not a negative quantity. 
But it is just this residue, taken in 
connection with the general condi- 


much of the superfluous or inade- | tions of his rural life, which must de- 
quately employed urban population | termine whether the agriculturalist, 
on to the land, or importing a large | either immigrant or native, will re- 
foreign element to be. placed direct-| main at the bottom of the list, or 
ly upon the land. If accomplished on will move out and seek to edge in 
a generous scale the additional pro- | somewhat further up the tree of in- 
ducts would occupy the means of | dustry, where, as a trade unionist, 
transportation, give additional em- | he may improve his condition and 
ployment to the urban population of | assist in maintaining union rates, to 
the west, and occupy the manufactur- | be paid in advance. One has no great 
ing capacities of the east. These two | difficulty in perceiving what is to be 
remedies, however, might be combined | the ultimate fate of a tree whose 
to the same end, and many secondary | roots are steadily transferring them- 
consequences, some in the end /selves into the more favored condition 
the most important of all, would | of branches. There, then, we have the 
also result, including the im-'central problem of immigration. 
provement of educational and intel- There is no question as to the need 
lectual opportunities for the country | for an increased agricultural ele- 
districts, and the amelioration of so-| ment in the population, in order to 
cial conditions in a great variety of correct the deplorable one-sidedness 
ways only possible through increased | of our vast expansion, to support our 
local population with a more varied | overgrown towns and cities, to give 
and selective social intercourse. | profitable employment to our hugely 
It is, however, a curious fact, which | overexpanded railroad systerns, and 
ought to have afforded more food for | to furnish markets for some of our 
- veflection, that little hope of remedy | overgrown industries; but there is 
is based on the first alternative, | every question as to whether we are 
namely, the transfer of a considerable | prepared to offer sufficient induce- 
element from urban to rural dis- | ments for our agriculturalists, wheth- 
tricts. Although the reason is sel-/| er native or imported, to remain on 
dom dwelt upon in public it is very | the land, even when once placed there. 


Profits Only Attraction 
If any reasonable surplus remains 


1} % the farmer, and especially if it 


is occasionally a generous one, there 


will be no difficulty in promoting a 
permant agricultural movement to- 
wards the land. But if the surplus 
is inadequate or non-existant, or in- 
volves conditions of life so much 
harder and more unfavorable than 
those of urban life and employment, 
it will certainly be difficult to main- 
tain a sufficient agricultural element 
upon the land, even if temporarily re- 
cruited through immigration. The 
very conditions which maintain high 
wage rates and high rates of profit 
preclude a. generous remuneration 
for the farmer and thus render his 
lot by comparison as undesirable as 
that of the city artisan is desir- 
able. But, as already indicated, to 
discourage the occupation of the far- 
mer is to strike doubly at the pros- 
perity of the country, by reducing in 
much greater proportion the field of 
employment for the other industrial 
and mercantile classes, and thus pre- 
venting the profitahle employment of 
the enormous masses of our capital 
debt invested in railroads and other 
national and civic utilities. Not only 
must the interest on these  invest- 
ments remaj~ a heavy burden but the 
annual deficits of their maintenance 
and operation are even more serious 
additions to the heavy drain on our 
resources occasioned by the war. 
There seems to be little prospect of 
a permanent adjustment until urban 
costs of production and service are 
once more reduced to a reasonable 
level, or at least to an equitable bal- 
ance with those of the agricultural 
class. Such are the fundamental 
facts which condition all schemes of 
immigration and determine their per- 
manent results—Adam Shortt. 


STAINLESS IRON 


Is Equally as Important as Stainless 
Steel 


The extent to which stainless steel 
has revolutionized the Sheffield cut- 
lery trade is well known, but it is not 
so generally appreciated, the London 
Times Trade Supplement points out, 
that stainless iron is of equal im- 
portance. Both materials, says the 
Times, were discovered seven or eight 
years ago. Stainless steel was first 
manufactured, and soon after it was 
found that stainless iron could be 
produced by much the same process, 
with the exception that a smaller 
quantity of carbon-free ferrochrome 
was required. 

Stainless iron has been largely used 
for the production of golf clubs; it 
has attracted the attention of makers 
of stove grates and is being used for 
kitchen ranges, grates, and fenders. 
An important and useful direction in 
which the material has been applied 
is in the fitting of motor cars; it is 
supplied in sheets for making hoods, 
and there is in contemplation its 
greater use for bodies and, since it 
h, for replacing nickel- 


The markets of the world are inviting Canadian trade. 


Opportunities for foreign trade expansion were never so fav- ‘ 


ourable; and The Merchants Bank can b f i 
value to Canadian Business Houses sachin yrapinea s 


Hi ee 


Our Foreign Department has first-hand information on | 


market conditions of all importing and exporting nations, 
which is always available. : : Done ae 


Through our New York Agency; our London, oes 
and our banking connections in all parts of the 


world, this Bank is able to finance shipments, give accep 
ances and issue bills of exchange, drafts and letters of 


The Merchants Bank will be glad to advise with Individaiia: 


and Corporations, both importers and 


riers dain meu 
ness abroad. iN ec 22 
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Hydro-electric development 3 


which when completed, will supply. | 
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Opportunities Abroad for 


Canadian Business Ho 


WINNIPEG and VICINITY 


much discussed in private, and is | Under present conditions we have set does not tarnis 
simply this, that so long as there are | at variance the interests of agricul-|plated parts. It is made up into a 
available exceptionally high wage|ture and of manufacturing industry | wide variety of kitchen utensils ard 
rates with short hours, comfortable | when they ought to be in the closest |is used for shops, signs and door 
surroundings, and light work through | possible interdependence. The Can-|plates. One British firm is produc- 
labor easing devices, with plenty of | adian farmer of earlier days was the'|ing the material in wire form, to be 
spoon-fed amusement in no way tax- | most self-contained and independent | made up into door mats, and it is also 
ing the brain, not only is there little | economic unit in the country; today, |being used for spring mattresses. 
inducement for the urban dweller to | especially in the western provinces,| Another important development in 
transfer to the land, but there must {he is the least self-contained and |contemplation is the use of stainless 
continue a steady counter-inducement | most dependent of all elements in the |iron for the furnishing of railway 
for the rural dweller to transfer to} population. In the cultivation of his | carriages, engines, and rolling stock 
the cities and towns. The operation / farm, in the sowing, reaping, and/generally. The proposal is that it 
of these forces is amply demon- threshing of his grain, he is simply {should replace brass for door handles, 
strated by the advance announce- operating machinery furnished him/|brackets, and many other fittings. 
ments from the census returns. There |by the trade unions in the cities; ' 
being little prospect of remedy from | which means the city artisan is do- 
,our surplus urban population, all eyes ing much the greater part of the 
are turned to the prospective immi- | actual work of grain producing. The 
grant. But our last great wave of railroad and shipping employees, in- 
immigration, while it furnished, of | cluding the builders of their equip- 
course, "very considerable addition ment, conduct the transportation of 
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Attempt to smuggle German gold in- 
gots valued at 24,000,000 gold marks 
hidden under coal of locomotive on 
Danish-German frontier near Flensburg, 
frustrated by German authorities who 
confiscated the metal. 
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- East, and no foreigner could master | $297,192,000, the average exports 


st 


Potential Mar- 


ket for Canada 


_ Canadian Agent to China Tells How 
Canadian Manufacturers Can Best Oper- 
ate — Would Avoid Using American 

Middleman 


By G. E. KINGSFORD, From an Address Delivered Before the 
Canadian 


Expert 


na from the standpoint of trade 
» considered to be divided in- 
» divisions, namely North 
with Tientsin as the distribut- 


mghout the world make compari- 


Club of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


East_they have no means of estimat- 
ing the changing rates of freight 
Prices should be quoted c.i.f. Hong- 
kong. : 

I venture to offer the following 
suggestions to Canadian -exporters: 

ist. That Canadian manufactur- 
ers buy Chinese products direct in- 
stead of through middlemen in the 
United States. 
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on the ground the actual conditions. 
8rd. By utilizing more fully the 

services of the Canadian Trade Com- 

missioner for China at Shanghai. 


4th. By not giving their foreign 
selling agencies to United States 
firms. , 

5th. I believe that it would be an 
advantage to Canadian exporters if 
they were to have a Canadian Trade 
Commissioner for South China and 
French Indo-China with headquarters 
in Hongkong. 

6th. That stress is placed on the 
importance of introducing all Can- 
adian manufacturers and products un- 
der the name of Canada. 

7th. By following Chinese require- 
ments, and doing as the other na- 
tions are doing. 


8th. By improving the mail ser- 


vice, 
9th. That Canadian banks assist 
Canadian trade by opening up in the 


2nd. By Canadian firms sending| East. This will happen just as soon 


representatives to the East to make 
their direct connections, and to study 


as the banks see enough business in 
sight to-warrant them doing so. 


U. S. TRADE—Some Political and. 


Economic Problems 


(Continued from Page 22) 


538. This year it was 159.26. The 
price drop in the case of Canadian im- 
ports as a whole was thus approxi- 
mately 41 per cent., and in the case 
of exports 34 per cent. 

If we allow for these price drops in 
the case of both Canadian imports 


«land exports by adding to the total 


imports and exports for the twelve 


United States’ trade with Canada dur- 
ing the years 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918 
and 1919. Naturally, the passing of 
these extraordinary conditions was 
followed by a decrease in the volume 
of the trade which they helped to pro- 
duce. So far as our present purpose 
is concerned, it is of more value to 
compare 1913 totals with present day 


and | months ugust 31, 192 | statisties than it is to use the 1918 
cbieas beatles to the peeais or the 1919 figures as a basis. 


of prices in both cases, we arrive at | 


If in the face of: (1)' a heavy cus- 


both i export figures which toms tariff;. (2) an exchange rate 
will ee eee — for com-| Which serves as a further tax on the 


parison than the statistics presented 
by the Canadian or American Govern- 
ment trade returns. 

If to the total Canadian imports 
from the United States for the twelve 


,|months ending August, 1921, we add 


and arranges the credits, etc. Be- 
tween the importing house and the 


_ The comprador gets the customers, 


the standing | CANADIAN TRADE WITH THE UNIT-'is particularly important. 


al that the comprador gets 
“a commission from both the firm 
Chinese merchant of about 

cent. His position is 

itally necessary, because no one, 
“not even a Chinaman, knows what is 
on inside a Chinese, brain. 
ce i. ts eommnaecial toting in the 


forty-one per cent. we have total im- 
ports of $963,579,709. The total giv- 
en by the Canadian Government Bur- 


period, we add thirty-four per cent. 
we arrive at a total of $609,715,501. 
The actual figures for the twelve 


in 
a comaead “with the totals for the 
twelve months ending August, 1919 
and 1920, the decrease in the United 
States’ trade with the Dominion 
seems less marked. 


ED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS 
ENDING AUGUST ° 
fin millions) 
1919 1920 
$692.6 $903.9 $683.3 


ing the future of Canadian-American 
trade may also be derived from a 
comparison of present trade figures 
with the pre-war totals. 
The average imports by Canada 
from the United States during the 
five year period, 1909 to 1913, totalled 


the intricasies of Chinese business | $122,559,000. But at that time im- 
_ tamifications. 


Introduction of New Goods 


The fundamental point to remem- 
ber in introducing a new article to 


_ China is the intense conservatism of 


- the Chinese.’ No matter what merit 
the article has the Chinese are afraid 


first trying 
_ proven to his satisfaction and be- 
- comes known, the sales increase like 
- a snowball. The standard must be 
| always up to the original article. As 


of it, and will not take to it without 
it out. Once it has 


an instance of the necessity of com- 


2 ; plying with local customs I may give 
@ an instance of an American who 


could not dispose even at a sacrifice 


‘4 of a shipment of nails, because they 


an. 


’ banks. The 


were in kegs of one picul 


(133% 


pounds), just because the custom 


2 | had been to have them done up in 


kegs ‘of 100 pounds. Here the Chin- 


' ese refused to buy them even though 


they were thereby making a third. 


Banking Arrangements 

In the East the banks look after 
the interests of their own country 
first. In Hongkong there are Bri- 
tish, American, Japanese, French, 
Chinese, Dutch, but no Canadian 
Japanese banks even 
furnish samples. It must be re- 
membered that in the East, Canada 
is competing with the world, and 
that cheapness counts. Without 
their banks they are playing a lone 
hand. The duty into China is. 
about 5 per cent. Hongkong is a 
free port. Prices are quoted to the 
Chinese in Sterling, U.S. Gold, or in 
local currency. The banking device 
of contracting with the banks against 
future deliveries is usual and pro- 
tects all concerned from loss due to 
fluctuations in exchange. There is 


_ little use of Canadian exporters quot- 


y 


¢ 


port prices were approximately 47 
per cent. less than they were during 
the month of September, 1921 and ex- 
port prices were approximately 59 
per cent. lower. Thus, to make com- 
parison possible between tradé statis- 
tics for the year ending August 31, 
1921 with trade figures for the pre- 
war period, it will be necessary to 
make allowance for these price in- 
creases. This may be done by add- 
ing 47 or even 50 per cent. to the 
average imports for the five year 
period mentioned above and 59 or 
even 60 per cent. to the average ex- 
ports. If 50 and 60 per cent. is 
respectively added to imports and ex- 
ports, we arrive at the totals shown 
in the following tabulation: 
Average Canadian imports from _ the 
United States during the five years 
1909-1913 after allowance is made for 
increase in prices during war and post 
war years (Approx.) .. .. $445,000,000 
‘Average Canadian exports to the 
United States during 1909-1913 inclusive 
after allowance is made for increase in 
prices (Approx.) .. .. .. .. $195,000,000 
Canadian imports from the United States 
during twelve months ending August 
$1, 1021... 12 ve oe + $688,889,000 
Canadian exports to the United States 
during twelve months ending August 
$1, 1921 2. i... ... 2. 2 $456,011,568 
The average total trade during the 
five-year period was thus approxi- 
mately $1,138,400,000. The volume 
of the United States’ trade with the 
Dominion is thus seen to be still 
much greater than it was in pre-war 
days, in spite of the adverse condi- 
tions «with which it is faced to-day. 


Extraordinary Conditions 
Both American and Canadian stu- 
dents of Canadian-American trade 
statistics are too prone to compare 
the volume of trade to-day with the 


war time volume, forgetting that only 
very extraordinary conditions were 


| ing fob, factory because in the responsible for the growth of the 


importation of American goods by 
Canada; (3) a method of computing 
customs duties in Canada which forc- 
es the Canadian importer of Ameri- 
can goois to pay duty on “exchange”; 
(4) a special import sales tax im- 
posed by the Dominion Government 
which further taxes the Canadian im- 
porter of Canadian goods, Canadian- 
American trade statistics in a year 
of depression compare so favorably 
with the statistics of pre-war days— 
may not both the American importer 
and exporter doing business with 
Canada be excused for harboring a 
certain amount of hope for the fu- 
ture? 

| And the optimism one may derive 


;from a study of recent trade statis- 


jtics need not stop there. 


The Emer- 


+geney-Tariff has been in effect some 


ifour months. 


What has been the ef- 
|fect on Canadian imports to the 
| United States? In view of the rela- 
tion between’ the Fordney Bill and 
the Emergency Tariff, this question 
Aimed to 
protect the American farmer against 
Canadian competition, the provisions 
of the Emergency Tariff strike at 
most of the food products Canadian 
farmers have been accustomed to 
selling in the American market. Has 
it succeeded in restricting Canadian 
exports to the United States? Toa 
certain extent, it has. But this was 
brought about at the expense of the 
American ultimate consumer, at least 
so far as one or two commodities are 
concerned. Canadian hard wheat, in 
spite of the Emergency Tariff, can- 
tinues to be imported in large quan- 
tities by American millers. It is 
frankly ‘acknowledged that the Amer- 
ican miller cannot get along without 
it. While imports of cattle, meat, 
wool, flour and milk dropped in a most 
marked manner during the months of 
June, July and August this year, as 
compared with the same three months 


| 


last year, wheat exports increased. 


from 174,752 bushels to 1,556,586 
bushels. An almost equally large in- 
crease has also occurred in the im- 
ports of flaxseed from Canada. It 
would seem that the Emergency Tar- 
iff, severe as it is, has failed to put 
a stop tc the importation of two of 
Canadian chief exports to the United 
States—-wheat and flaxseed. 


Getting Back To Normal 


After making due allowance for all | |} 


the uncertainties of the present inter- 
national trade situation, acknowledg- 
ing that for the time being at least 
it is the part of wisdom, so far as the 
Dominion Government is concerned, 
to restrict as much as possible im- 
ports from the United States, and 
even acknowledging the possibility 
that American farmers and manufac- 
turers need and will receive a greater 
degree of protection against Canadian 
competition than they at preser* pos- 
sess—even acknowledging all this, 
one cannot avoid the conclusion that 
sooner or later, pre-war conditions, so 
far as Canadian-American trade is 
concerned, will return. It is, after all 
is said, quite to be expected that Can- 
ada should be one of the United 
States’ best foreign customers. Peop- 
led by the same stock, living under 
climatic conditions largely the same 
with approximately the same tastes, 
it is only natural that Canadians 
should favor American. made goods. 
And it can be said without hesitation 
that in the long run the similar de- 


mands of Canadians and Americans, 
coupled with the effect of geographi- 
cal proximity, will tend to build up 
rather than decrease the size of the 
trade between the two countries. To 
these influences will be added the ef- 
féct of the need that Canada has for 
capital with which to develop her un- 
paralled natural resources and the 
surplus capital which the United 
States, as the wealthiest nation in 
the world, must find a use for in less 
developed countries. So far as 
restrictions on trade between the two 
countries are concerned, many Amer- 
icans believe that sooner or later, the 
United States will appreciate the im- 
plications of the statement that a 
country cannot sell where it does not 
buy. Some even insist, in spite of 
present conditions, that in the long 


run Canada will have to come to much} 


the same conclusion. 


Briefly, those who take a long view 
of the whole matter of Canadian- 
American future trade relations seem 
to feel that while temporarily trade 
as a whole may fall off, eventually 
with the return of normal conditions, 
relations between the two countries 
will be at least as close as they were 
before the war. In view of the large 
volume of American capital that is 
being invested in Canada and the 
growing interest American~investors 
and American business men are tak- 
ing in Canada, this is certainly a con- 
servative view of the possibilities of 
the future. . 
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STEEL OPERATIONS 
AROUND 50 PER CENT. 


More Railroad Buying Encour- 
aging—Disarmament Small 
Factor 


Under fluctuating conditions of de- 
mand little headway now is being 
made by the iron and steel market. 


Yet there are no clear signs that any ; 


material regression has set in. Oper- 
ations hang around 50% with the in- 


‘dications that some of the principal 


producers will move more tonnage in 
November than in October which was 
the best month of the year. More 
cheerful aspect to the situation is the 
tendency toward revival of the heavy 
products due principally to the broad- 
ening activity of railroad buying. 
Railroad rate developments at Wash- 
ington again are more promising and 
it may be that additional wage cuts 
about to be announced by various sys- 
tems will speed the longed-for reduc- 
tion in freights. 

Naval disarmament if carried out 
on lines now proposed would prove 
practically a negligible factor in its 
influence upon the steel trade. Care- 
ful analysis shows that total steel re- 
quirements of the American navy 
during the past five years represent 
only about one-half of one per cent. 
Chief effect from cessation of navy 
demands would be upon the armor 
plate, gun and projectile plants and 
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| manufacturers of maintenance and 
| operating equipment. American ship- 
yards also: likely would suffer since 
navy work has proved sustaining 
blacklog for these plants during the 
many lean years in the building of 
commercial tonnage. 

More business in railroad cars is 
current than at any time in a year. 
Contracts placed in the week call for 
|5,000. Pending inquiry represents 
15,000 cars. From “300,000 to 400,- 
000 tons of rails are pending. 

Another new low mark is recorded 
this week by the composite market 
average of fourteen iron and steel 
products compiled by the Iron Trade 
Review. The figure is $34.63 com- 
pared with $35.08 last week, $35.28 
two weeks ago, $62.75 in November, 
1920, and $24.02 in November, 1913. 

Southern pig iron has weakened to 
$18 Birmingham following the recent 
offering of release tonnage at $18.50. 
Otherwise the general pig iron mark- 
et is holding but there is an inclina- 
tion towards softness—Iron Trade 
Review. 
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PICKETS RESTRAINED 


Supreme Court Justice McPhillips 
grants International Paper Co. in- 
junction restraining International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers and 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers from 
‘picketing pending suit against union 
officials and strikers for $150,000 
| damages. 


THE ORDINARY LIFE PLAN 


On this plan for Premiums at ages given in the table on a $5,000 basis, for a policy with Double Indem- 
Provisions 


nity and Double Disabilit: 


Table of 
Premiums 


The Company will pay the monared while permanently disabled (without reducing 


face of the poli 


The Ontario Equitable GUARANTEES 


- Yearly Premium constant at rates quoted 


Amount Payable at Death or at age 85: 
Amount Payable in event of Death by Accident 


If Total Disability occurs, No Further Premiums will be Required. 
AND IN ADDITION 


A Monthly Income 


cy) 


of $100.00 


Drop a line to Head Office, or to any of the Company’s agents for further particulars and a sample 
4 . 


policy. 


THE ONTARIO EQUITABLE LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - - 


WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


Year’s Business issued up to November Ist $6,068,822 


Zn. 
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An Enviable Record 


Te security record of Canadian Hydro-Electric 
Companies might be envied even by our Munici- 
palities. 
Water Power Companies are selling. on about a 
5.85 per cent. yield basis. 


Unlike most industrial companies for whose product 


a lessened demand now 


In fact, the bonds of two of our leading 


exists, the demand for the 


services of Hydro-Electric Companies is increasing 
because the use of their power is most economical 
and dependable. Water Power Companies have also 
benefited largely by their relatively small labor 
requirements and the fact that they have no heavy 
inventories to mark down. 


A study of the Hydro-Electric situation convinces 
us that the bonds of Water Power Companies offer 
the best medium of investment obtainable in cor- 


poration securities. Th 
curity, ranking next to 


class of security. 


222 St. James 
TORONTO 


‘ HAMILTON 


ey provide exceptional se- 
government and municipal 


obligations, and at present high interest rates they 
should prove very profitable investments. 


Write today for pamphlet analyzing 
the opportunities that exist in this 


NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Street, MONTREAL 
LONDON, Ont. 
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The Farm 


Annual Value of Ontario 


Farm Products 
$373,000,000 


NDUSTRY has taken hold in On- 
tario, and found there so favorable 


a field for development that the: 


Province is to-day in the position of 
chief. manufacturing province of the 
Dominion. It has about half the fac- 
tories of all Canada, and produces al- 


most every kind of manufactured 
article. All the Western towns and 


cities, with nearly all the villages, and 
all the eastern cities and large towns 
are engaged in some kind of manufac- 
turing. There are over 15,000 fac- 
tories, mines, and places of construc- 
tion in the province, which give em- 
ployment to 375,000 workmen and 
which have an annual pay-roll of 
$285,000,000. The capital invested in 
manufactures exceeds $1,336,000,000 
and the value of the annual output is 


$1,535,000,000. The imports and ex- 


ports, domestic and foreign, of the 
province during the fiscal year ending 
March .31st, 1919, were as follows: 
Imports dutiable, $260,104,416; Free, 
$210,546,263; Total, $470,650,679. 
Exports, domestic, $284,485,050; for- 
eign, $13,825,428. Total, $298,270,478 
Greatest of all industries of Ontario is agricul- 
ture. With an area almost twice that of 
France or Germany, and three and a third 
times ag great as the British Isles, Ontario is 
exceptionally rich in fine farming land. The 


province is fortunate also in having the agri- 
cultural investment of its thriving people well 


Annual Value of Ontario 


The Forest % 
AnnualjOutput Ontario 
Minerals 


$57,000,000 | 


‘Timber Output 


ae 


50,000,000 — 


A Few Significant Facts 


} NUAL PRODUCT ef Ontaric’s farms, mines, forests, industries, ete., (which under the tax pewer 
} ef the province secures all Ontarie Gevernment Bonds), would off the entire direct bonded debt 
} the Province 22 times, and de it each year. mr aoe - 


All Canada. 
as cena 


Under cultivation 
Steam Railway Mileage 
Electric Railways 
towns, 150 villages, and 553 townships. 
Canada is made in Ontario. 
i Ontario furnishes 45 per cent. of the mineral production of Canada. 
The mest valuable nickel mines in the world are in Ontario. 
} ESTIMATED ASS RESOURCES. 
$132,000,000 00 
225,000,000 00 


MN eons ashi s bkc sue lee tas! oer tes oak 
of Patricia, area of 146,000 miles, Timber, Fisheries, Furs and 


The Factory | 
Annual Value of Ontario 
Manufactures ; 


worth $15,296,791. Fall wheat averages | 


395,907 bushels worth $4,882,875, In 1918. 
tario produced 50 per cent. of the whole | 

ini tput of to a value of 
eel ~— o aS to a ae 
be gauged by the $60,000,000 annual output « 
five Toronto packing houses alone. 


From forest and mine Ontario @lso der 
enormous industrial value. There are in 
province over 260,000 square miles of avail 

tracts | 


equipment are found in Ontario still, 


decreasing in quantity in many other 5 
the world, and the supply is being ¢ 
and replenished. Ontario’s pine ds 


was 253,539,089 feet, board measure. 
value of the cut was. $42,000,000, a 
revenue from woods and forests amo 
to and, over $31, 
yas laid out in pay-roll and working 


based in that ever-productive form of the 
farming industry known as “mixed farming.” 
While wheat crops may fail, and cattle herds 
may dwindle through adverse weather condi- 
tions, the mixed farmer seldom fails to find 
his enterprise an earner of real profits. And the farming community 
of Ontario well housed, prosperous, thrifty, and financially sound 
form tangible evidence of the fact that mixed farming “pays.” It is 
not to be forgotten also that behind every provincial bond issued by 
Ontario there stand these thrifty, and always financially sound people 
with an abundance of resources unsurpassed in Cnaada, and with 
a capital investment at command in their agricultural, industrial, and 
municipal enterprise which forms a powerful backing for their pur- 
pose to make good, a purpose in which Ontario never fails. 

Figures of some of the farm production of Ontario may be quoted in 
evidence of the powers of this province and its industrious people. 
The annual value of an Ontario fruit crop for instance is over 
$20,000,000. Items in the crop are 12,000,000 bushels of apples, and 
15,000 tons of grapes. Spring wheat averages 17,346,885 bushels 


ONTARIO’S 


Immense Pulpwood Provincial 


Resources 


Total Area of Ontario’s Forest lands ex- 
clusive of the District. of Patricia—125,000 
Square Miles. 

Acreage of Spruce, Jackpine, and poplar {| 
just north of the C.P.R. 60,000,00@ acres. 

Pulpwood standing in crown lands as yet 
undisposed of 350,000,000 cords. 

Pulpwood undisposed of and tributary 
to existing railways and waterways that 
lead to them 250,000,000 cords. 

Value of pulpwood produced in Ontario 
in 1917 $7,430,355. 


Raney. 


C. Nixon. 
Capital invested in pulp and paper mills 
in Ontario $88,576,807. 


Available timber apart from pulpwood 
19,000,000,000 feet. 

Extent of the District of Patricia (North 
of the Transcontinental Railway Line C.N. 


Grant. 


R, the pulpwood resources of which are Pr owincial Government Offices 


Taxable property in Ontario actually assessed by Municipalities, over 


THE HON. E. C. DRURY (Prime Minister) 


Prime Minister and President of 
Council—HON. E. C. DRURY. 
Attorney - General — Hon. W. E. 


Treasurer—Hon. Peter Smith. 
Secretary and Registrar—Hon. H. 


Minister of Education—Hon. R. H. 


Minister of Public Works—Hon. F. 


C. Biggs. 


Minister of Lands, Forests and 
Mines—Hon. Beniah Bowman. 


Minister of Agriculture—Hon. W. 


M. Doherty. 
Rollo. 


Ministér of Mines—Hon. H. Mills. 
Without Portfolio—Hon. 


michael. 


' Minister of Labor — Hon. W. R. 


Mineral resources of Ontario are 

also. The actual of E 

metnine Bs — in vo was $86 

worth. represents 45 

the whole mineral output of The 
is more than twice that of the next most productive province. ’ 
Ontario’s people, thriving, progressive, prosperous and of splendid 
education and loyalty are aware of the worth of their heritage, They 
have shown that they know how to manage valuable assets and by — 
their selection of men to administer their provincial affairs they in- 
dicate this as certainly as they do by their economic results. Ontario — 
is by no means a province which has paused in development either _ 
agricultural or industrial. Less than one half of Ontario’s available _ 
resources has been developed. The province is most favorably placed _ 
for the location of new industries requiring raw materials, power, — 
and convenient sites, with transportation available easily. Informa- 
tion enlightening in detail on matters of this nature is readily furn- 
ished by fully informed departments of the Provincial Offlees to 
whom application may be made. 
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ONTARIO’S 
Vast Water-Power 


Reserve 


Ontario’s Hydro-electric has constructed | 
and operates 2,533 miles of high and low 
transmission lites. 


A general outline of the distribution of 
Ontario’s principal waterpowers as at 
under:— 

Ottawa River and tributaries.. 688,000 h.p. 
Great Lakes Tributaries.... 446,000 h. p. 
Hudson’s Bay Slope 

James Bay 

International Boundary Rivers 2,045,000 h.p. 

Dominion Waterpowers Branch rough es- 
timate of the Waterpowers undeveloped in 
Ontario in 1918.—5,800,000 h. p. 

Dominion Waterpowers Branch estimate 
of Ontario’s developed waterpowers as at 
1918.—789,500 h. p. 

Estimated development of various water- - 


powers by pulp and paper companies 
erating so far in Ontario.—60,000 h.p. a 


Cabinet 


D. Car- 


Toronto 
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CONSTRUCTION—Keen Competition 


market, production sags 

mand will grow and whether prices 

and stock becomes depleted. In such 
(Continued on page 34) 


becoming yearly more and more re-| prices of lumber, will be disappointed.|out of the 
mote from the congested centres, nec-! The economic law of supply and 
essitating longer drives and hauls and| demand governs the price of al] com- 
modities and, when consumers stay 
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in the Lumber Trades 


Building Has Been at Low Ebb and Cut During Past Season Much 
Smaller Than in the Boom Year of 1920—Carrying Charges Are 
Still Too High in the Opinion of Dealers—General Opinion is 


HE CUT of lumber in Canada 
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the business depression, and it is 
was 


ordered, it would greatly stimulate 


- build and the sale of building ma- b 
> aes Chie lumber forms an im-|!umber business from. this out will 
- portant part. While lumbermen do 
not contend that the high freight 
_ rates alone are entirely responsible past few weeks, been larger, and 


for the shrinkage in their business, 
they believe that large quantities of 
lumber, produced under’ high costs, 
have been held up for many months. If 


- a reduction in transportation went into 


- effect, it would result in the move- 


é ment of stocks at a slight margin of 
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profit, whereas, at the present time, 


may be explained to the uninitiated 
that the lumberman’s game is a long- 
range one. He has to look far ahead, 
not only for his returns, but also in 
his supplies, financing, and turnover. 

As a whole, business during the 
past year has been quiet. Whole- 

ers, retailers and large consumers 
are always diffident about buying on 
a falling market. Beyond their im- 
mediate and most pressing require- 
ments, they do not care to take a 
chance. Very few stocks were sold in 
the spring when contracts are usually 
made and only’ during the past few 
weeks have blocks of a million feet or 
more been disposed of to wholesalers, 
the lumber manufacturer carrying the 
stock throughout the season. 


Building at Low Ebb 


There were many _ contributing 
causes to a falling market. Industrial 
activity was not pronounced. House- 
building, except in the larger cities, 
was at a low ebb. United States de. 
mand fell off completely and, owing 
to unsettled conditions abroad in the 
way of strikes, labor agitations, de- 
preciated currency, political turmoil 
and general unrest, there was no 
overseas call for constructional mat- 
erials. Another contributing agency 
was the low price of farm produce 
and live stock, which tended to res- 
trict building in rural districts except 
for needed repairs and alterations. 

Prices of lumber on the average 
declined from 33 1/3 to 50 per cent, 
and many dealers found it extremely 
difficult to move a modicum of stock, 
even with the low replacement ~ ~ 1e;. 
However, it is a long lane that ha. no 
turn. Some two or three months ago 
business slowly started to revive in 
quite a number of lines and this has 
resulted in a better feeling prevailing 
throughout the lumber industry: The 
conviction gained ground that prices 
had touched bottom. and while there 
might not be any rapid advances, yet 
it was felt that the price-cutting pro- 
cedure which had been going on for 
months and had resulted in no mater- 
jal advantage to anyone, was eventu- 
ally at an end. 


“The consensus of opinion through- 
out the industry to-day is that the 
worst has been passed and that the 
gradually improve. The number of 
inquiries received have, during the 


several industrial concerns, which 
months ago were not interested at all 
in the lumber situation, being stock- 
ed to the limit, are now making a 
noise like an order. 


Optimism Now Present 


That Worst Has Been Passed. 


‘points in the province is in the vicin- 

ity of 600,000,000 feet, b.m. Not- 
withstanding that the provincial gov- 
ernment has considerably reduced the 
stumpage dues on spruce. It is 
doubtful if any change in the pro- 
gramme of eastern operators will 
take place. 


With respect to the immediate fu- 
ture of the lumber industry, there is 
a divergence of opinion among lead- 
ing manufacturers. Some believe 
that the months of depression are 
over and better times are at hand, 
while others feel that it will be, at 
least, another year before undertak- 
ings of large proportions may be 
launched on a basis of confidence 
and as a sound, money-making pro- 
position. The hope, however, is gen- 
erally expressed that during the win- 
ter, the market will tighten and mil- 
lions of feet of manufactured lumber, 
now piled and awaiting buyers, may 
be disposed of. This, and this alone, 
means a resumption of activities on a 
big scale. 


Advances on Coast 


The first advances in lumber prices 
came from the coast, late in October, 
when the items, such as rough clear 
fir, edge and flat grain flooring, cas- 
ing base, ceiling and kindred lines 
were boosted a few dollars per M. 
Southern pine also went up about the 
same time, while quotations on Cana- 
dian and imported hardwoods began 
to strengthen somewhat. Owing to 
the export trade in timbers, which 
tide-water mills in B. C, have been 
enjoying, it is thought the augmented 
prices will be maintained. 


Lumbermen have learned several 
lessons during the past year and one 
of them is that price cutting does 
not induce buying, serving only to 
make purchasers more determined to 
wait awhile. The upper ends, or what 
is known as good lumber, in both hard 
and softwoods, is in many parts of 
Canada scarce to-day but there is a 
superabundance of mill culls. A 
strange thing about this low end lum- 
ber, as it is called, is that, when prices 
reached the peak it could not be read- 
ily disposed of, and when quotations 
touched bottom, it was more or less a 
drug on the market. 

In times of unwanted activity of 
prolonged stagnation, peculiar situa- 
tions frequently develop in the trade. 
Prices on many kinds of wood are to- 
day below the actual cost of produc- 
jtion and yet stocks at most centres 
are large. That there will be a short 
cut in the bush this winter is possibly 
ja blessing in disguise. Many months 
| have elapsed in getting down to a 
| bed-rock basis but ftom this out there 


A period of optimism is once more should be a gradual toning up of the 


3 praetically all lumber is being dis-| prevalent and, while the past year whole forest products industry. There 


posed of below the cost of production. | has. been in many respects an unsat-|are shoals and pitfalls yet to be avoid- 


isfactory one in the lumber arena,' ed but generally matters appear to be 
there is no visible reason why 1922:headed in the right direction. Care- 


Price Deflation 


As stated, the deflation of lumber 
prices started in September of last 
year and has continued intermittently 
up to within the last few weeks, each 
month with a few exceptions showing 
a further decline. Competition for 
available business has been-very keen, 
and notwithstanding the curtailed 
output, sellers have outnumbered 
buyers, and the latter made the price 
at which the product was sold. 


When all commodities started to 
ascend in value during the second or 
third year of the war, lumber was one 
of the last to be advanced and, by 
one of those strange economic pro- 
cesses or laws which no one seems 
clearly to understand, “The last shall 
be first,” has applied in the matter of 
reductions, for the prices of wood! 
commodities began to tumble long be- 
— that of many other closely allied 
ines. 


should not be a fair year. No one is 
looking for a boom or a bonanza, but 
conditions are on a more stable and 
promising basis than they have been 
for some time. The process of de- 
flation and the era of liquidation ap- 
pear to be terminating. 


The cost of logging’ to-day is al- 
most as low as it was in the year be- 
fore the war. Wages in the bush 


while the prices of camp supplies 
have been reduced from 20 to 40 per 
cent. It is stated that lumbermen 
will be able to cut, haul and drive 


of the 
amount paid a year ago, and, in ad- 
dition to this, there has: been an in- 
crease in working efficiency, due to 
the surplus of lumberjacks. Notwith- 
standing a radical reduction in log- 
ging costs, the number of camps in 


ful consideration and forethought are 
| nevertheless required in regard to 
production, prices and distribution. 
The drop in lumber prices has 
been much lower than of many other 
commodities, which enter into the 
structural and industrial arena, Lum- 
|bermen have taken their losses calm- 
ily and patiently and have adjusted 
|their businesses to the new economic 


‘range from $25.00 to $35.00 a month, |conditions. There is possibly no in- 


| dustry in which so much risk and 
hazard are involved as in the lumber 
line. The producer has to take 
chances with the elements of nature, 


itheir logs to the mill for approxi-|the vagaries of labor, the fluctuations 
|mately 30 to 40 per cent. 


'of the market, the sweep of forest 
fires, the exigencies of export and the 
uncertainties of transportation by rail 
land water. Considering the heavy 
| disbursements and hugh investments 
iin plants, camps, supplies and timber 
‘limits, the returns are much smaller 


‘Ontario will not average over half of; than those of numerous allied enter- 


During the cutting period of last 
year wages in:the bush were very 
high. ranging from $65.00 to $80.00 a 
month, and it was not until after the 
holiday season of 1920 that any re- 
cessions went into effect. The major 
portion of the cost of logging had by 
that time been incurred and while 
road-making, hauling, skidding and 
yarding. are carried on after Christ- 
mas not nearly as many men are re- 
quired as in the previous three or four 
months, known as the “felling sea- 
Consequently, the logs taken 
out during the winter of 1920-21 
were, the most costly in years. Food- 
stuffs were also very high when con- 
tracts were made for the season’s 
supply in August of 1920, with the 
result that logging operators were 
not able to “cash in” on the reductions 
except in the case of certain mobile 
commodities that are secured from 
week to week. In the larger items 
top notch prices had been paid It 


what wa; put in last winter, and then 
the gangs in most of these camps are 
much smaller. In the eastern pro- 
vinces, the reduction in bush activities 
is even more marked. 


Many mills, not finding. a market 
for their product, closed down early 
in the season and have large quanti- 
ties of logs in. reserve! In Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec, a 
number of firms will ndét put in any 
camps while others will log on a 
meagre scale and very few to the 
same extent as they did last year. 
Judging by present appearances, the 
cut in Canada during the present win- 
ter is going to be the smallest of any 
during the past decade, with the pos- 
sible exception of the first winter af- 
ter the outbreak of war. In New 
Brunswick the stocks, of unsold lum- 
ber are very large and there is little 
incentive for manufacturers to enter 
the bush. It is declared the amount 
of sawn lumber on hand at different 


‘prises, which are not subject to one 
‘tithe the circumstances of flame, 
| flood, snow. wind and rain. 


The Building Outlook 


The hope is expressed that a build- 
ing boom may take place in 1922, 
lespecially in the housing line. The 
'erying need for shelter in nearly all 
\the towns and cities has not yet been 
|satisfied, particularly in dwellings 
‘for the workingman. While housing 
commissions and provincial govern- 
ments have done something in the 
way of relieving domiciling con- 
'Gitions, the shortage in housing ac- 
commodation is still pronounced ow- 
ing to the cessation of building opera- 
tions during the greater part of the 
war. 

Normally, the consumption of wood 
has been expanding annually, while 
‘production has steadily fallen off, 
not only in Canada but in the United 
States. The sources of supply are 
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anyone, looking for a return to 1914 


ANGLIN-NORCROSS, LIMITED 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


J. P. Anglin, B. Se. 
President 


MONTREAL 


H. J. Gross, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


TORONTO 


C. D. Harrington, B. Se. 
Vice-Pres. and Manager 


QUEBEC 


BUILD WITH ASSURANCE 


LIVE STOCK SHOW BUILDING, TORONTO, ONT. 


Ames-Holden-McCready, Ltd., 
Montreal. 

Canadian Ingersoll Rand Co. 
(4). Sherbrooke. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co., St. 


SOME OF OUR BUILDINGS 


Beldin-Paul Ltd., 
St. Johns. 

Food Specialists of Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal 

Grinnell Company, Ltd., Tor- 


Corticelli, 


Canadian Bank of Commeree, 
Windsor. 

Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
Sherbrooke. 


Merchants Bank, Toronto. 


onto. 
Drummond Building, Montreal. 
Henry Birks & Sons, Halifax. 
Albee Building, (Film Ex- 
_change) Montreal. 
Central Technical High School 
Toronto. 
Loyola College, Montreal. 
Bank of Montreal, Montreal. 
“<“* Bank of Toronto, Toronto. 


Johns. 
Halifax Shipyards, Ltd, Halifax 
Tidewater Shipyards Co., Three 
Rivers. 
Canadian Cottons Ltd., Corn- 


wall. 

Canadian Cottons, Ltd. Marys- 
ville, N.B. 

Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Mill- 
town, New Brunswick. 

Beldin-Paul Corticelli, . Ltd., 
Montreal. 


St. Denis Theatre, Montreal. 

Canadian Northern Station, 
Montreal 

New Live Stock Arena Toronto. 

Chateau Frontenac (Now build- 
ing) Quebec. 

Catholic High School 
building) Montreal. 

Crane Ltd. (Now building) 
Montreal. 


(Now 


A World-wide Organization 


Leading Canadian Engineers Adopt 
English Electric Traction Equipment 


The order placed by the Hydro-Electric Commission of 
Ontario for English Electric Traction Equipment is a strong indi- 
cation of the high place this Company’s products occupy in the 
estimation of Canadian Engineers. 


This equipment, which is similar to the English Electric 
equipment now in use on the Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sion’s new cars, will be manufactured at the company’s plant in 
St. Catharines. 


English Electric traction equipment has been installed on 
every.continent, including the following places: 


United Kingdom 


Birmingham, Bradford, Dundee, 
Leeds, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Southampton, etc: 


Far East and Japan 
Bangkok, Hongkong, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Tokyo, etc., etc. 
South America 


Buenos Ayres, Rio de Janeiro, 
etc. 


South Africa 


Cape Town, Johannesburg, 
Pretoria. 


Europe 


Athens, Bordeaux, Haarlem, 
Lyons, Moscow, Rome, .Turin. 


India, Burma and 
Ceylon 


Calcutta, Cawnpore, Colombo, 
Delhi, Madras, etc. 


Australia 
Adelaide, Sydney. 


The 8%, Cumulative Preferred Stock of English Electric Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, carrying with it a bonus of 40% Com- 
mon Stock, will stand the test of the most thorough investigation. 


We will be pleased ‘to furnish details of 
our partial payment plan upon request. 


Write for full particulars to 


Gnadian Debentures 


Corporation 


Limited 
Established 1910 


36 King st East TORONTO 
Phone Adelaide 6956 
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Boots and Shoes 


Production Costs Have Been Adjusted, and Trade is 


Emerging 


ories Now Running 75 to 


100 Per Cent. of Capacity. 


Outlook Bright. 


HE boot and: shoe industry of 


adversely affected with the un- 
favorable turn of business, is like- 
wise one of the first to show a re- 


vival on a broad scale. The shoe pro- 


Canada, one of the first to be ee ending September 


such economies of operation, lower 
wages, and greater efficiency in pro- 
duction, as enabled them to meet the 


public demand for goods at new and 
lower price levels. The manufactur- 


ers’ prices have been reduced about 
45 per cent. from the peak levels es- 
tdblished a year ago, and business is 
. Steadily reviving. There are some 160 
manufacturers of boots and shoes in 


the Dominion, not including the indiv- 


7 ‘ 

idual workman, who may establish a 
shop on a street corner, and these 
companies without exception report 
business on a much larger scale than 
a’ year ago, or throughout the whole 
of the present year, with operations 
in the average running from 75 to 


100 per cent, of capacity. 


The past year has been a difficult 
one for the trade. The decline in the 
prices of leather was far reaching and 
this fact had an influence on the 
public mind, and there was the charge 
re-iterated far and wide that the re- 


with $1,217,560 for the six months’ 
30, 1920, 
while the exports for September last 
at $23,409, compared with $118,315 
for the same month of the previous 


year. 
The production of boots and shoes 


pairs short of normal production, and 
the requirements of the .- Canadian 
trade. Factory output since the begin- 


ning of the present year has also been 


far under normal requirements. The 
deficiency has been made up in part 
by drawing upon the surplus stocks in 
the hands of manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers, and in the less- 
ened demand. These stocks have been 


fairly well liquidated, however, and 
this fact is indicated by the steadily 


increasing numbers of “rush” orders 
that are coming in. 

Recent advances in the price of cer- 
tain leathers, indicating an element of 
stability in the market, has been a 


stimulating influence to the trade; 
and has resulted in the placing of a 


large number of orders for future de- 
livery. The improvement in the price 
situation is indicated by the following 
facts: Packers extremes of 25 to 45 
pounds weight are now selling for 
14% cents a pound, as compared with 


tailers were unduly bolstering the|11 cents two months ago, and country 


price of boots. They overlooked the 
fact that the decline was mainly in 
connection with “country” cowhides 
ef poor quality, while in fine calf or 
kid leather, which largely enters into 
the construction of the better grade 


boots, the decline was not so extreme, 
In fact, fine quality kid leather still 


‘costs the shoe manufacturer from 100 
to 200 per cent. more than it did in 
1914-15, while good quality calf is still 
well above pre-war levels. 


declined therefore and manufactur- 


ers’ stocks accumulated to such a de- 
gree that mills were either closed or 
-operated on part time only. The situ- 
ation was aggravated by the fact that 
there was a radical decline in export 
trade as well, Canada’s exports of 
boots and shoes for the six-months’ 


period ending September 30, 1921, 


Both consumer and retail buying 


amounting to $157,780, comparing 


| Why The Meat-Packing Industr 


ducing companies, profiting by their 
earlier experience, have introduced|in Canada in 1920 was about 2,500,000 


extremes, 25 to 45 pounds, 11 to 11% 
cents, against 8% cents two months 
ago. 


“During the past year many factor- 
ies have been forced to adopt revised 


and jower schedules of wages, in or- 


der to enable them to meet the de- 


mand by the public for lower foot- 
wear prices, and manufacturers’ pri- 
ces are now based upon the lower 
cost basis. Even in cases where no 
wage reductions have _ been intro- 
duced, the intensive competition now 


existing in this industry has forced 


the price of footwear down to the new 
levels. 


The following statement has been 


Association of Canada. 


There was a general delay in placing| Aug. ... 
orders last spring which, coupled with | Sept. ... 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


! ting goods for immediately delivery, in- 


From Prolonged Period of Depression—Fact- 


stead of being able to commence cutting 
on fall goods about the middle of May 
as is the normal custom. Some of these 
factories are behind considerably in de- 
liveries and inquiries now being receiv- 
ed such situation is going to cause in- 
convenience to the dealers. 

Present prices are absolutely based 


on lower wage costs and buyers may 


‘order now in full confidence that no 


further reduction in prices of Spring 


footwear will be possible. 


The industry has passed its most 
difficult time, and is now working to 
a more stable and. satisfactory basis. 
The experience of the boot and shoe 
trade illustrates the futility of any 
class of business propping up prices 
both of wages and products in the 
hope of eventually emerging from the 


adjustment period without accepting; CONSTRUCTION — 


its share of the burden of losses, one 
of the inevitable customs of such a 
period of depression as we have ex- 
perienced. The industry which first 
adjusts and lowers production costs 
will be the first prepared for the new 
production era, and will have a decid- 
ed advantage in the competition for 


trade. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF RAW MATERIALS 


Steel, 
Bar 


Copper, 
Ingots 


Iron, 
Pig 


Lead, 
Traill 


Pine, 
No. 1 cut 


Zine, 
Spelter 


Spruce Birch, 


Deals 


Wool, 
Common, Unwashed, Raw, 


Cotton, Hides, Leather, Rubber, Pulp, 
Beef, Harness, Raw, Wood, 
(Para.) (Ground) 


November’ 25, 1921 


COMPETITION IN LUMB 
TRADES 


(Continued from Page 33. — 
cases the producer tries to liqui 
his costs, but even when he sees ¢ 
coming down, he is not not anxiou 
to produce, because, with deelinin 
costs, he must take his invento 
losses. Today—after months of fa 


| ing values—-purchasers are up 


the situation of a firmer mar 


a 


Feb. ... 
Mar, ... 


Avr. ... 


May 


June ... 
July ... 


Aug. 


Sept. ar 


Oct. 


BEOR six 


oT ee 


1921 


Jan. ... 
FUe ies 
Mar. ... 
MPS aie 
issued by the Shoe Manufacturers’| May ... 
June ... 
July ... 


manufacturing difficulties, kept many of ' Oct. 


the factories occupied until July in cut- Nov. ... 


Mont. Mont. Toronto Toronto 
Per ton. Per 100 Ibs. Per Ib. Per Ib. 
$ $ cts, cts. 
18.50 1,85 14% 3.60 
18.50 1.90 138% 3.75 


21.00 
19.00-19.50 


1.90 
1.95 


13% 3.75 
13% -75 


19,75 


18.50 ‘ 


1,95 15 


19% 8 8§=6:19 


22.00 


° -25 18% 
- 20.00-21.00 2.25 

15 

2 


16% 


- 19.50-21.00 
- 19.00-20.00 


19,00-19,75 2,1 
19.75-20.00 2.10 


- 23.00-24.00 2.55 
- 24.50-25.50 3.30 


16% 5.4! 
15 5.15 


5.00) 
7.50 


144 


7.50 
9.00 


. 28.00 
40.00-50.00 5.05 


+ 4000-5000 5,05 
’ 5.05 


4.30 9.50 


14.00-15.00 


8,75+ 9.00 
10.50-11.50 


$ ewes 7.00- 7.50 
6.25- 6.50 
7.50 
7.25 
6.50-7.00 
6.50-7.00 


6,75-7,00 


3.75 
3.75 


40.00 
40.00 
3.75 


8,75 
8,75 


3.76 
3.75 
3.75 
4.05 


7.00 
7.25 
8.50 
9.00 


4.15 
4.55 


4.90 


10.50 
10.50 


12,00 
11.75 
11.00 
10.50 
10.50 
10.00 
9.75 
9.00 
8.50 
TT 


7.00 
7.00 
6.50 
6.50 
6.75 
7.00 
7.00 
6.50 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 


36.80 
36.80 
34.80 
31.80 


31.80 
31.80 


31.80 
31.80 


Toronto 
Per Ib. 
ct’. 
6.00 


5.75 


6.00 
28.00 


21.00 
15.00 


13.50 
12.50 


12.00 
11.00 


9.50 
8.50 
8.25-8.50 
8.25-8.50 
8.25-8.50 
8.00 


9,50 


7,00-8.00 10,00-10,50 


10.00 

9.25 
10.50 
10.75 


12.00 
12.00 


12.0 


12.00 
10.7% 
10.50 
10.75 
10.75 
10.75 

9.75 

9.00 


Toronto 
Per M. 


$ 
44-48 
48-52 


50-55 
60-65 


60-65 


60-65 


60-65 
55-57 


65-67 
65-67 
65-67 
65-67 


65-67 
65-68 


68-70 
68-70 
68-70 
73-76 


95-105 
120-130 


160-170 


160-170 
155-165 
155-165 
155-165 
155-165 
150-160 
150-160 
150-160 


150-160 


150-160 
150-160 
150-160 
150-160 
150-160 
150-160 
110-120 


110-120 
110-120 
110-120 


St.John Toronto Toronto N.Y. Toronto Toronto N.Y. 
Per M. Per M. 


$ 
15-17 
1414-154 


15.00 
14.50 


13,25 


14.50 


15.75 
16.50 
- 5 
5.25 


18.50 
15.50 


21.00 
19.00 


20.50 
20.50 


25,00 
26.00 


32.00 
34.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


35.00 
$6.00 


36.00 
34.00 
36.00 
36.00 


36.00 
36.00 
38.00 
38.00 
40.00 
40.00 
38.00 
38.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
34.00 


34.00 
32.00 
32.00 
32.00 


$ 
26 
26 


29 
29 


29 
30 


29 


which is a perfectly natural con 
Per lb. Perlb. Per Ib. Perlb. Perlb. Perton|and the hope expressed by all 


cts. cts, cts. cts 3 $ bers of the industry is that 


00" . whe 16.00 
i tid tar ot adres as epi oF 
a : a : as to cause a cessation of ¢ 
1.10-1.11 Bereft of all verbiage and bunk 
92- .93 the sane, thoughtful man has com 
the conclusion that circumstance: 


5 oy 
i718 | Yond the control of any man, bre 
about the conditions of the last 
1415 |and were the natural result of ; 
15-1644 turbed state of the world gene 
1s-1¢ | Close followers of the ind a 
15-16 | commercial situation view 
givings these violent ups 
16-18 


and would like to see a stable 


with a stable production, 
ently this is a Utopia 
never come to pass in the fo 
ducts arena. There are i 
40-45 |iods of high prices, followed 
prices and periods of great 


40-42 
30-35 | coming after those of su Mn orn | 


38-39 
37-39 


14-19% 
16-18 


13-14 
13-15 


15.00 
14.80 


9% 
11% 


9.35 12% 


11,65 12% 38-80 


13.40 14 40~41 
12.40 13 39 


97- .98 16-18 


1,001.02 


1.00-1.01 
-81-. .82 


12-13 38-39 


1214-1814 
13-14 
16-18 


-60- .61 
-5T- .58 


i 12 
58. 54 


-80- .82 
-59 


12.50 
13.25 


780 15 
9.60 14 51-58 


12.50 51-53 
12.60 55 


16%4-17% 
18-21 


19-28 
27-31 


1344 39 
14% 39 


43-44 


16-17 
18-20 


30-34 
30-34 


32-35 
56-58 


58-60 
60-72 


17.45 
27.40 


32.00 
$2.95 


30.05 
26.50 
28.60 
28.65 
29.75 
32.75 


36,10 
$1.50 


29.55 
33.90 
39.35 _ 
38.00 


63-68 
63-68 


68-70 
2-73 


72-73 
72-73 


-70 
-61- .615 


Ad 
59 


54 
-49 


29-80 | mand. An extrao 
varticular item has inva 
the effect of inviting a corres} 
price situation in spite of all 
of producers to hold values 
reasonable level. : 
One thing, however, is ce: 


wise 30-32 
40-50 28-31 
40-50 
40-50 
59-60 
42-60 


42-60 


42-60 


42.60 
40-60 
40-60 


72-73 -48 

72-73 -56 
72-13 .47- 47% 
72-78 4714 
89-90 47% 
1,00-1.01 ATM 
1.00-1.01 .48- .48% 
40- 4814 


1.00-1.01 
-48- .48% 


1.00-1.01 
1.00-1.01 .48- .48% 


27-29 
28-29 
26-29 \ 


38-85 | will not go ahead manw 
40 | an extensive scale 
42-45 | discern a fair margin of p 
46% 45 |first cost out of their activit ) 
42- 42% 55-65 | conclusion, it may be said that th 
41 55-65 | outlook is on the whole brighter tha 
“ = it has been for a considerable’ tit 
. ‘gs .... | and just what the outcome 
.38%- .34 145 | during 1922 is, at this ncty 
31 140-150 | cult to gauge. After a year 
130-150 | demand. low prices and 4d 
production, the lumberman 


130-160 
iencing an improved marke 


95-120 
what svotty, it is true, but ex 
just the same—with requisitions 
inquiries largely confined to the 
ter mrades. To what extent thi 
.... |mand -will grow and whether pric 
30 | will advance reasonably and syny h 
etically with the changing order 
things, is a theme on 
can speak with assurance or 


40.25 
38.95 


41,00 


43.00 
41-60 
39.25 
42.50 
36.50 
31.00 
22.00 
19.25 


15,80 


99-1.00 
97-99 
971-99 
97-99 
97-99 
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is a Success in Canada To-da 


BUSINESS only succeeds when it adds 
A\ something to the comfort and convénience 
of the community in which it operates. 
it fails in this purpose it ceases as a business. This 


fact in modern life 


is termed “service.” 


If 


to the Dominion Government. 


14,000 persons. 


Over 90 million 
dollars are invested in the business. The cost of 
live animals purchased was $175,000,000 and the 
payroll of $15,000,000 a year covered roundly 


Quantities in hundredweights: 


1913 1917 1920 
Bacon... ..... 386,212 207,213 223,642 
Hames... see 4,403 (a) 
Pork 521 13,987 6,682 


Beef (Fresh) 1,570 45,546 103,899 
Mutton ...... 45 167 


1921 


a 


When a better way is found to meet a quick- 
ened demand of the public for an article of food, 
of lessening its cost of preparation, or of making 
its distribution more efficient, the discovery adds 
something real to the people dependent on that 
service. The test of a utility is its continued 
growth and adaptation to needs as they arise. 


That, in brief, is the inner secret of successful 
business. 


The term sums up the causes of the success of 
packing-house methods in meat _purveying. 
Through it housewives have an added comfort in 
the role of preparing three meals a day. Always 
ready at hand for them is an easy-running, yet 
complex, system which takes the animal on the 
farm and prepares it under the most hygienic con- 
ditions conceivable so that, without waste or need- 
less expense, it may be placed, as fresh.and tasty 
meat, on every kitchen table in the land. 


Very few people in the Dominion know how 
vast the service is which the packing plants render. 
In the last year for which official returns are avail- 
able about 750 million pounds of meat and pro- 
ducts were handled by those firms which report 


Meat packing by modern methods has replaced 
old-time butchering simply by the economic fact 
that it is able to operate more cheaply. It gives 


the farmer a higher price; it sells the product at a 
lower. 


How is this done? By the enormous improve- 
ment brought about in the system of caring for 
the by-products. In a well conducted business 
nothing is wasted. Things formerly thrown away 
are carefully kept to become the raw material for 
many highly specialized trades, running from 
coarse soaps up to the most delicate perfumery. 


Canadian packing houses probably pay the | 


highest proportion of any national industry for'raw 
material. While in the average business the prime 
cost amounts to about 60 per cent., in the packing 
business it amounts to 85 per cent. In other words 
85 cents of the dollar throughout the packing in- 
dustry go to the farmer. 


The importance of this fact in our agricultural 
development must be obvious. But what is it in 
its sum-total as a contribution to the general pros- 
perity of the Dominion? The following table gives 
the quantity of meat exported from Canada by 
typical fiscal years since before the war:— 


6,140 

Canned Meats. 254 6,676 2,812 

All Meats. ... 44,215 282,046 358,821 124,426 
(a) In 1920 and 1921 Hams are included with bacon. 


Taking all classes of meat together the yearly 
exports during the same period had the following 
values :— 

$ 6,263,936 

5,814,852 
22,067,941 
38,196,542 
54,147,743 
79,899,705 
85,590,161 
96,161,234 
44,501,520 


An industry which, in one year, can so utilize. 
farm-grown products that over $96,000,000 are 
by exports returned to the country of origin after 
the domestic need has been fulfilled may properly 
claim to be a national benefit. 


The two facts, service and utility—the adding 
of a real and appreciable value to the life of the 
community in which they operate—give the key 
to the success which has attended the moderniza- 
tion of the nation’s meat supply through the Cana- 
dian packing industry. 


CANADIAN PACKING COMPANY LIMITED 


Toronto Montreal 
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Charlottetown P. E. IL. 
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_ result has been that buying in all . 
. these‘ directions has been almost -en-|in the main to two companies, and 
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SUGAR—Steady Record of Declining Prices 


Keeps Profits Down 


Over 100,000,000 Lbs. of Last Year’s Excess Purchases of Raws 
Have Been Liquidated—Production of 250,000 Tons to Date— 
Urging Removal of Cuban Control, Hoping Low Point is Reached 


HE sugar refineries in Abnormal Export to U. S. 


100,000,000 Ibs. less than the refiner- 


The production situation resolves|ies had on hand at the beginning of 
itself naturally into two parts, domes-|the year. This total of 70,000,000 is 
tic and export. As in the case of|very high as compared with figures of 
the milling companies a good deal of|the present Fall, for at the end of 
the surplus earnings of the sugar re-| September the refineries had less than 


fineries for several years were due to 
a heavy export demand. For in- 
stance, in the twelve months ending 
March, 1920, there was exported from 
Canada over 245,321,907 lbs. or about 
123,000 tons of sugar which sold for 

shalt ed sugar has shown|the price of $22,479,409. . For _ the 

L stead ae to reach lower lev-| twelve months preceding that there 
a price the last week in had been a very small export business 

r was the lowest recorded in| amounting to a couple of million 

im raw and in re-|nounds valued at $169,000 due to the 
could be bought in fact that export from Canada was 
under 3 cents it shows | prevented for the most part, and the 
t contrast with last year’s| English refineries had an arrange- 
a. oie: considerably over|ment for the purchase of Cuba raws 
f er words the pres-|and did most of their own refining. 
Taws is not one-seventh| For the year ending March $1, 1921, 
the peak during the the export of refined sugar amounted 

to 65,706,539 Ibs. or about 32,800 tons 

at a value of $11,837,000. This, how- 
been that the market ever, was an abnormal condition inas- 
uncertain from month|much as there was 56,000,000 lbs. sent 

to week and even|to the United States during the fiscal 
Competition was|year, worth about $10,000,000, and 

nm extent never experienced only 1,000,000 Ibs. sent to England in 


1920. The present 
seen an -end to 
“by the, industry | 
ith few exceptions the price 


ROE a ee 
gr iee Br 
Me 


5 


i 


efore either in Canada or the United|place of 125,000,000 the previous|® 


g 


through the pressure exerted |twelve months. 
manufacturers by the banks; The exports to the United States 
d on large stocks of|were the result of the rapid rise in 
bought during the year/the price of raws which enabled Can- 
state of competition cut!adian refineries in some cases to use 
profits below the normal /raws they had bought at lower prices 
pound ‘and, in addition to|and take advantage of the upward 
in the market, either|swing in the market in the ‘United 
resulted in losses}States to distribute some of the low- 

that had stocks on hand. er priced raws at a good profit. This 
seems probable, therefore, that the|was, of course, an abnormal condition, 
results of the year 1920 for the|leaving the rest of the export for this 
ian sugar refineries will show/|past fiscal year to mainly 7,000, 


: 


e if any real profits on the year’s |]bs. sent to Newfoundland, at a val- 
operations. ue of about $1,500,000. 


“ Blame “Control” of Raw Sugar | Exported 65,000,000 Ibs. to England 


A good deal of blame for this loss} For the five months ending August 
in the process of liquidation in the|31 of this year Canada’s exports 


000 | 


| 
| 


20,000,000 Ibs. of raws on hand. Be- 
low is a table showing the amount of 
raws on hand at the diferent dates 
as compared with corresponding per- 
iods in the previous year: 

Raw sugar 

on hand 

Raw sugar corresp. 
onhand period 1920 
25,394,641 69,128,890 
16,444,914 94,399,528 
21,598,729 98,207,681 
29,128,069 91,719,422 
1, 1921. 167,011,429 19,134,628 

(Receipts of Raw Sugar) 

Week ended 1921 
9,164,919 
26,029,959 
28,312,236 
5,349,404 


68,856,518 
Refined 
sugar 
on hand 
in 1921 
73,686,478 
26,814,610 
27,642,739 
32,213,842 93,690,083 
38,423,505 91,742,487 


*Indicating refineries had by this time 
loaded up warehouses and could not lessen 
stocks on hand. 


Brought in 476 vs. 799 Millions 


The unwise stocking up that was 
done last year, partly on the initia- 
tive of the refineries themselves, part- 
ly through the moral suasion of Gov- 
ernment agencies, is made clear by a 
comparison for an extended period. 
The returns show that up to Oct. 8 
of this year the Canadian refineries 
brought in 476,609,094 lbs. of raws, 
while in the corresponding period of 
1920 the amount was 799,642,837. 
What a chance there for losses, with 
the market passing away from their 
grasp and prices tumbling. 


1920 
32,670,717 
11,810,937 

1,101,534 
6,341,318 


51,924,506 
Refined 
sugar 

on hand 

in 1920 
35,855,683 
*93,588,902 
93,794,814 


Total, 4 weeks.. 


industry is attached by some refin-|@mounted to a little over 67,000,000; The figures of production for the 
ers~to the control of the industry in|!bs. as compared with 60,000,000 Ibs.|present year to Oct. 8, the latest fig- 


Cuba. 
had been removed long ago the mark-| 900,000 Ibs. for five month of 1919. 
et would have found its proper level, Owing, however, to the slump in pric- 


They believe that if control |for the five months in 1920, and 132,-;ures available, show a total of 549,- 


“which would in turn have brought es the 67,000,000 lbs. were worth only 244 tons during the 


448,918 lbs., or 274,724 tons, as com- 
pared with 618,489,856 Ibs., or 309,- 
corresponding 


two results: first, the refiners and job- | $5,800,000 as ‘compared with $10,-|period of 1920. The 549 millions of 


bers, retailers and public consumers 000,000 for the 60,000,000 Ibs. 


For|lbs. do not represent the total sales 


would have felt more confident in the the corresponding months, however,|of the refineries this year, however— 
lew prices at which the product was/in 1920, practically the whole of Can- they were doing pretty well in get- 
being offered to them if they had ada’s exports were sent to the Unit-|ting rid of those huge stocks on hand 
known that it was the result of real 'ed Kingdom, over 65,000,000 whereas/at the beginning of the year, and 


market conditions. 


As it was, they only 350,000 lbs. went to the United|their total shipments to Oct. 8 were 


knew that the price was being sus-|States, the two countries resuming | 649,000,000, 6r almost an exact 100,- 
tained at a level which they had no|again a more normal relative posi-| 000,000 lbs. more than they had man- 


opportunity of deciding was too high tion. 
or the proper one, or too low. The 


tirely in small quantities, from hand particularly to one company. The ex- 
to mouth, as the trade terms it in|planation of its ability to export to 
this as in other similar businesses. It;England in competition with the 


higher, but at all events will reach 


‘ their fair level, and that confidence 


will be created among buyers that 
will result in more extended purchas- 
ing which will be of advantage to all 
parties concerned. 


Helping Beet Sugar Industry 


The second point of disadvantage 
it is claimed from the control of raw 
eane sugar is that the price is being 
maintained far above that of beet 
sugar instead of coming close to it 
in order to hold against the competi- 
‘tion of beet root sugar. The result 
of the higher price it is held, is that 
in the United States much larger 
quantities of beets have been grown 
this year than before, and the beet 
sugar growers of Germany have been 
greatly encouraged to extend their 
production. In Canada, where there 
was A production of about 40,000 tons 
of beets last year the production this 
year is said to be slightly less than 
that, but the United States and Ger- 


‘many and to some extent Czecho- 


Slovakia constitute a bigger compe- 
tition than would have been the case 
had cane sugar been allowed to reach 
a normal level. 


3 Cents Versus over 4 for Cane 


Taking the beet root industry in 
Canada the price paid of $6 a ton 
works out at about 3 cents per Ib., 
while the importation of raw cane 
sugar into Canada cannot be done un- 
der about 4.10 cents per Ib., allowing 
for the duty of 85 cents per cwt. on 
British West Indies’ raws, under the 
preferential tariff, and including ex- 
change, as payments are made in New 
York funds. This offers an advan- 
tage to the beet sugar industry that 
the cane refiners did not relish. Un- 
der these conditions there is a hope 
expressed by some cane sugar men 
that control will be removed from the 
Cuban output, so that the whole crop 
of cane raws may adjust itself as soon 
as possible to actual market condi- 
tions which artificial regulations now 
revent. 


tracted for large quantities of raws 
and had brought these into the coun- 
try and had already paid duty on 
them and hence it paid them to send 
the raw sugar out again in a manu- 
factured state getting a refund of 99 
per cent. of the duty, rather than to 
manufacture the sugar in Canada un- 
der a heavy loss, as the price of raws 
had dropped very greatly in the mean- 
time. In other words, this company 
may be said to have lessened its loss- 
es on its export business rather than 
to have made any real profit in the 
ordinary sense of the term. 


22,000,000 Ibs. in August alone 


The cxport business is still con- 
tinuing for in the month of August 
nearly 22,000,000 Ibs. were shipped 
out of Canada of which over 20,000,- 
000 went to the United Kingdom as 
compared with 2,500 Ibs. in August, 
1920. 


Had 83,500 Tons of Raws on Hand! 


The most interesting part, how- 
ever, of the history of the industry, 
is revealed by official figures from 
Ottawa. These figures bear out the 
theory: that at the beginning of the 
present year the refineries of Can- 
ada were loaded down with raw sug- 
ar that they purchased in the latter 
part of last year and. had not been 
able to liquidate owing to the sudden 


slump in demand for sugar all over M 


the world. One figure is almost 
startling, namely that on January 1, 
1921, Canadian refineries had on hand 
167,000,000 lbs. of raw sugar whereas 
on January 1 of the previous year 
they had only 19,000,000 Ibs. - This 
sugar had been purchased at high 
prices and there was a loss of any- 
where from 5 to 10 cents a lb. and 
in some cases more before this was 
finally used up late in the present 
year. 
Liquidated 100,000,000 Ibs. of Refined 
This legacy from last year contin- 
ved far on into the present year for 
by the end of April the stocks 
amounted to over 70,000,000 Ibs., but 
this, on the other hand, was nearly 


ufactured in the time, representing 


The export business during the past | liquidation of stocks on hand. 
five months or more has been limited| The figures show another interest- 


ing point, that the sugar business is 
far more brisk at this time than one 
year ago, for during the four weeks 
ended Oct. 8 the shipments of Cana- 


is felt that if this control is removed |United States was that it had con-/dian refineries, including export bus- 
~ markets may go down lower or go 
ut 


iness, amounted to 63,000,000 Ibs. as 
against 34,000,000 in the same period 
one year ago. 


Raw Sugar Stocks Down 78% 


One more favorable factor appears 
by a study of the statistics, that is, 
the stocks of raw and refined sugars 
on hand are far less than one year 
ago. The raw sugars compare as 20,- 
258,363 lbs. compared with 92,397,652 
one year before, while the refined sug- 
ar on hand on Oct. 8 was only 38,- 
423,505 lbs. as against 91,742,487 Ibs. 
at the corresponding date one year 
ago. 

The following tables will indicate 
the contrasting situations: 
Refined 

sugar 
man’f’d ’21 

17,506,993 
16,787,154 
19,134,945 
14,254,715 


Refined 


sugar 

man’f’d ’20 
7,413,666 
7,906,289 
6,692,858 
6,557,642 


*28,570,455 


Week 
beginning 


Total, 4 weeks.. 


Total manufac- 
tured to date.. 

Total, including 
yellow sugar .. 614,226,944 


*Indicating sharp decline 
that was taking place. 

Raw sugar 
on hand 
for the 

year 1921 
71,876,447 
65,438,806 


67,683,807 


549,448,918 618,489,856 


702,743,930 
in demand 


Raw sugar 
on hand 
corresp. 
period 1920 
20,941,842 
44,960,090 
61,068,449 51,795,463 
52,403,042 62,352,883 


(Shipments of refined) 
1921 1920 
4 weeks to Oct. 8 63,022,056 34,581,607 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 8. 649,306,211 649,528,123 


(Receipts of raws) 
1921 1920 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 8. 476,609,094 *799,642,837 


*Indicating enormous stocks that were 
being laid in last year—far too much for 
the demand, as it turned out. 


Chancellor Wirth gives last minute 
assurance to Reparations Commission 
that Germany will pay February quota 
of her indemnity. Efforts will be made 
to raise loans abroad. New credit offer 
has been made by indyiSteial corpora- 
tions. ~ 


oe 


QUITTING BUSINESS IS 
A DANGEROUS LUXURY 


A warning somewhat surprising 
has been publicly issued: in Eng- 
land by a physician who says that 
to retire from business is a danger- 
ous luxury and is apt to be follow- 
ed by degeneration of both mind and 
body. He gives striking examples to 
illustrate the truth of his contention. 
While this conviction forms the text 
of a dissertation addressed to Eng- 
lishmen, it is obvious that the doc- 
tor’s conclusions are applicable to 
men the world over. In this city dur- 
ing the last year several notable in- 
stances of men of very advanced 
years who are still in the harness 
have been brought to public atten- 
tion—indeed, it is commonly believed 
that the activity and interests of 
these men have served to 
their lives far beyond the expected 
span, 

The doctor who now yoices his 
convictions is the medical correspond- 
ent of The London Times. There 
eomes, he says, sooner or. later, to 
every man of business the question: 
“Shall I retire and have a quiet life, 
or shall I carry on?” 

It is not an easy question to ans- 
wer, he concedes, As a rule the dif- 
ficulty is made greater by friends 
and relatives who, with the best in- 
tentions, urge that a strenuous life 
should give place to a life of com- 
parative leisure. The business man is 
told that he has “earned” his rest; 
that the time has come to make way 

or younger men; and that he de- 
serves the long holiday which he has 
so often proposed, but never taken. 

‘It is suggested that he should 
travel, or go and live in the country, 
or play golf. Pretty pictures of a ripe 
old age, among apple orchards or rose 
gardens are painted. Sometimes the 
social joys of a large house and sport 
are held out as additional allurement. 

This is all very well, says the 
vhysician, but speaking, of course, for 
himself alone, he deliberately urges 
the business man to meet all these 
blandishments with a firm “No.” In 
giving this advice he assumes that 
the business man is fairly healthy— 
that is to say, that he has no severe 


infirmity of body or mind. He as-} 


sumes further that there does not 
exist any absorbing outside interest, 
a hobby which has always really held 
first place, and which has only been 
put aside into the second place be- 


prolong: 


cause absolute necessity dictated the 
second course, 

The view which he is urging is not 
entirely founded on medical know- 
ledge. It is founded rather on person- 
al experience of a somewhat excep- 
tional nature. 


Misery of Enforced Inactivity 


It happened that one of the physi- 
cian’s relatives was a business man 
connected with industry in a large 
provincial city. The industry was of 
a very flourishing kind and most. of 
those ‘engaged in it were rich men. 
Some of them were very rich men. 
As time went on a number of them 
retired to the country and changed 
their manner of. life. All these speed- 
ily died. Not only that, the doctor 
says, but their ends were rather mis- 
erable, They pined away for want of 
something to do. The new soil was 
unsuitable to the old tree. 

Then, as it happened, the industry 
fell on evil days and to retire from it 
became more or less impossible. The 
men who had been looking forward 
to a “quiet old age” were forced to 
get to work again and employ all 
their energies in saving what they 
could of their businesses from ruin. 
They thought no more of ease in the 
country or aimless travel abroad. 

And almost without exception they 
are still alive—and working. One of 
them is 84. He goes regularly to his 
business, travels forty miles by train 
almost daily between two cities, and 
rises every: morning at 7.30. Another 
is about 75, another just over 70. 
They are remarkable men, hale and 
well, able to enjoy life and to take a 
keen interest in all its manifesta- 
tions. 

This, it may be said, is a special 
case. No doubt, adds the writer, but 
a professional life of many years has 
not in the least degree altered the 
view which this instance first called 
into being. The truth, as a doctor 
sees it, is that you cannot transplant 
men after they have shaped their 
careers, There is no more melancholy 


35 


accustomed to react, and so he goes 
down the hill to death in a few 
years. 


No Pleasure in Them 

It is the same thing with the busi- 
ness man who loses his life’s oc- 
cupation. He may not realize it, but 
all his mind is given to his work. It 
meets him at every turn. He is 
shaped to fit it, so to speak. Pleas- 
ure and interest and enthusiasm are 
bound up in it. Just as the country 
man needs the buffetings of his 
winds and the tang of changing 


; Seasons, so does the city man draw 


spectacle in a West End consulting | 


room than: 
and family have persuaded him to 
come and live in town. He misses 
everything; he finds nothing to take 
the place of his accustoméd joys. He 
grows flabby and weak from want 
of the stimuli to which his body ‘is 


e country man whose wife | 


his renewed energies from familiar 
sights and sounds and faces. Take 
these away and life becomes “weary, 
flat, stale and unprofitable.” 

There is a physical as well as a 
mental side to the picture, says the 
physician. Our bodies follow our 
minds. They quicken as our minds 
are quickened; in the absence of 
mental stimuli they tend to fall into 
disuetude. Decay and death are the 
end of this process. 

Man, indeed, is made by his work, 
the writer affirms, supported by it, 
rejuvenated by it. Take it away and 
he begins to look around rather help- 
lessly on a world that is all strange 
and in which he has no part. His 
riches, if he possess them, hang like 
a millstone around his neck. 

Every great European hotel is full 
of such people, says the physician, 
men who were once alive and active, 
responsive to every subtle change in 
their environment. They wander 
about in a restless way that tells its 
story to any observer. Their irrit- 
ability is piteous. Any one can see 
that this sort of thing will not last, 
long. 

Retiring indeed, unless there be an 
imperative reason for it, is a dan- 
gerous luxury, in the doctor’s view. 
In difficult circumstances the human 
organism is singularly elastic and 
resilent; where circumstances become 
too easy a kind of degeneration of 
mind and body is apt to set in. 

It is, of course, the writer con- 
cludes, a very different matter to take 
things a little more easily as one 
grows older. That is common sense. 
There is no danger here, for the 
mind is not disengaged, and interest 
and enthusiasm remain active. 


Tattersall’s analysis of dividends paid 
by 62 British cotton spinning companies 
for quarter ended October 31 shows 
average of 4.78 per cent. compared with 
average of 36.40 per cent. year ago. No 
dividends were paid by 39 companies 
and others paid from 5 per cent to 26 
per cent. 
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Dominion Iron & Steel Co.,Ltd. Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co.,Ltd. — 
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ominion Coal Co., Ltd. | Halifax Shipyards, Ltd. 
Eastern Car Co., Ltd. 


STEEL PRODUCTS STEAM COALS 


of every description “Dominion” “Old Sydney’ 
“Springhill ”’ 


The only steel makers in Canada whose en- 
tire raw materials are mined within 


the British Empire. 
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British Empire Steel Corporation 
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